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Wwasrw ICK COLLEGE FOR YOUNG) 
LADIES, 79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8.W. 
PATRON. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-PaTRons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square. 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick 
Square. 
LADY PRINCIPAL. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 


Visittinc Minister. 
THE REY. R. MALONE, M.A., Incambent of St. Matthew s. 


PROFESSORS. 
Scripture History ........The Rev. R. Matone, M.A. 
Ancient & Modern History The Rev. Prof. Cugisrmas, M.A., 
FRS 


English Language and Lit. The Rey. H. A. Drxon, M.A., 
F.R.S.L. 
Nat. and App. Sciences ....The Rey. F. F. Srarmam, M.A., 
F.G.8. 
Latin Language and Lit. ..J. J. Barton, Esq., M.A., P'a.D. 
French ditto ditto ....Mons. Tourrer. 
Italian ditto ditto ....Signor Biacer. 
German ditto ditto ....Herr Mast. 
Music (Piano) ............W. H. Hotes, Esq. 
» (Harp) .......+....d. B. CHATTERTON, Esq. 
» (Singing) ..........Signor F. LaBLacue. 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 

This Establishment is intended to supply a want long felt 
in this neighbourhood by Parents desirous of obtaining for 
their Daughters the advantages of a sound and accomplished 
Education, at a moderate expense. 

The course of stvedy includes the Holy Scriptures, English 
Grammar, Composition and Literature, Physical and Political 
Geography, History (Ancient and Modern), Natural History 
and Philosophy, Elementary and Model Drawing, and the 
Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages. 

The various Classes are under the direction of able and 
eminent Professors. The Fee is £2 2s. per Term, each Class. 

Individual Instraction in Instrumental Music, £5 5s. and 
£3 3s. per Term; Singing, £5 5s., £4 4s.,and £5 3s. per 
Term; Dancing and Calisthenics, £4 4s. and £2 2s.; Drawing 
and Painting, in various styles, for advanced Pupils, £3 3s. 
per Term. 

A Class under the direction of Mrs. BLaxcnagp and the 
resident Governesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 

Above 12 years of age ........ 6 guineas per Term. 
Under 12 s adescese @ 

A limited number of Resident Pupils received : — 

Above 12 years of age........ 6 guineas per annum. 
Under 12 » 5 ” 
These fees include all branches of English, French, and 
Music, by the Resident Governesses. 
EXTRAS. 
Laundress .......+ees.+e.- 6 guineas per annum. 
Seat at Church ..cccccccces re = 
Use of Plame .ccctcscccsoce 2 a 


” ” 


secceses WH ” 


” 

Singing is taught by Signor and Madame F. LasLacue; 
Dancing by Madame Micuavu Davis and W. A. DELFEenRign, 
Esq. ; Drawing by Madame Van FowInket; Riding by Mr. 
BLACKMAN. 

lf preferred, Resident Pupils, received at 100 guineas per 
annum, which fee would ine!ude the extras and lessons from 
all the Professors, with the exception of Siguor and Madame 
Lablache, J. B. Chatterton, Esq., Madame Michau Davis, 
and Mr. Blackman; lessons by either of these might, how- 
ever, be substituted for those of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 

Courses of lectures (usually illustrated) are delivered on 
Scientific, Philossphical, and Historical subjects, in each 
Term, by eminent Professors. 

The domestic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined 
and well-regulated home, the strictest attention to health 
will be paid, and it will be the anxious care of the Lady 
Principal to see that the religious instruction, and the various 
branches of study comprehended in a complete course of 
female education, are earnestly and efficient!y carried out. 

Each yorng Lady is requested to bring dinner napkins, 
sheets and towels, silver forks and spoons, for her own use ; 
which will be returned on leaying the College. 

The year is divided into Three Terms; namely, Lent, 
Easter, and Michaelmas. Lent Term begins January 2st, 
and ends April 20th. Easter Term begins April 2Ist, and 
ends July 31st. Michaelmas Term begins October Ist, and 
ends December 21st. 

The Vacations are from the end of July to the 30th of 
September ; from the 21st of December to the 21st of January; 
and from the day before Good Friday to the end of Easter 
week. 

Fees to be paid each Term in advance, and notice of one 
Term to be given previously to removal. No reduction made 
for occasional absence. References exchanged. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’'S 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages, and $8 cuts, for 14 
stamps. 

Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Read, 





London, W. 


RexAar ENGLISH OPERA, 
LY COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the Management of Miss Lovisa Prse and 
Mr. W. Harrison. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The applications at the Box Office daily for places being 
far greater than the limits of the Theatre can possibly supply, 
the Management (in accordance with public wishes) have 
the gratification of announcing Nine additional Performances 
of the Popular Opera of LURLINE, at the conclusion of 
their regular English Operatic Season, terminating Saturday, 


March 17th, with Mr. W. Harrisox’s (the Manager's) | 


Benefit. The Extra Nights will commence on MONDAY, 
March the 19th, and continue until WEDNESDAY, the 


28th, the last being for the Benefit of Miss Louisa Prvez | 


(Manageress). 





On Monday, and dnring the week, the Performances will 
commence with Henry Leslie's Operetta of ROMANCE, 
or DICK TURPIN, at Seven o'clock. Mr. St. Albyn, 
G. Honey; Miss Thirlwall and F. Cruise. In order to meet 
the wishes of their Patrons, the Management have so regu- 
lated the entertainments that Wallace’s Popular Opera of 
LURLINE will commence at a Quarter past Eight each 
evening. Count Rudolph, Mr. W. Harrison; Rhineberg, 
Mr. Santley; Zelick, Mr. H. Corri; Baron, Mr. G. Honey; 


Ghisa, Miss Pilling; Lita, Miss F. Cruise; and Lurline, | 


Miss Louisa Pyne. Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. 

Doors open at Half-past Six; commence at Seven. No 
charge for booking, or fees to Box-keepers. Stalls, 7s.; 
Private Boxes, to hold four persons, from 10s. 6d. apwards; 
Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Epwarp Strmurxe ; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Epwarp Mvrray. 


WARWICK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
ew, 7) WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 


TPaTRON. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-PaTRrons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, 
SIR J. E. TENNENT, &c. 
LabDY PRINCIPAL. 
MRs. BLANCHARD. 
antacntilpalbcest 
The fullowing LECTURES will be delivered during the pre- 
sent (Lent) Term, 1860 :— 
February l4th. 
The Rey. Prof. Cuxtstxas, M.A., F.R.S.— Theories of Light 
and Colours, with Experiments. 
February 21st. 
W. T. ILirr, Esq., M.D.—The Book of Nature—~The Sea- 
sons—what they show, and what they teach. 
February 28th. 
The Rev. Prof. Carisrwas, M.A., F.R.S.— Theories of 
Combustion, with Experiments. 
March 13th. 
Frep. ARNoLp, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Charles Y. and his 
Time. 
March 27th. 
The Rev. H. C. Hemsrony, B.A.—The Tendencies of 
Modern Literature. 


The Lectures will commence precisely at Eight, P.M. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
4 WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will sell by Auction at 
their house, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. on WEDNES- 
DAY, 2ist of MARCH, 1860,, and Three following Days, at 
One o'clock precisely, a miscellaneous collection of CAPITAL 
ENGLISH BOOKS and Works in Different Languages, and 
the Theological, Classical and General Library of the late 
Rey. Dr. STONE, Rector of Wootton Rivers, Wilts, and 
formerly Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had. 





ie STITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEER’. 

Tuesday, March 20th, at 8 p.m. Continued Discussion 
upon Mr. Loncripee’s Parser, “On the Construction of 
Artillery and other vessels, to resist great internal pressure.” 


| RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 
Ten till Five. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








QT. MARTINS HALL.—HANDEL’S 
7 JUDAS MACCABZUS, Wednesday, March 2Ist, at 
Eight, under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Prin- 
cipal Vocalists—Miss Banks, Miss Martin, Miss Mina Poole, 
Miss Palmer Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d.; stalls, 5s. 









HE “LITERARY GAZETTE” New 
Series, commencing January 6,1860. This 
Periodical, established in the year 1816, has become 
the property of a body of gentlemen who purpose 
devoting a considerable capital to its enlargement 
and improvement. Arrangements have been made 
with some of the most eminent writers in the country 
to secure their services in the Literary, Artistic, 
| Musical, and Scientific Departments. 
It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
| early Notices of all important Books ; these will be 
thoroughly impartial, and will bein length propor- 
tioned to the character and extent of the works 
themselves. 
New Music, new Dramas, new Scientifie Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review with 
| as little delay as possible; and every effort will be 





| made to render this oldest of our Literary Periodi- 
cals worthy the attention and confidence of the 
Public. 

Every week a portion of the “ Gazette” will be 
devoted to book buyers and book readers, and all 
the chief Literary productions of the week will be 
so far noticed as to guide those who may be seeking 
Sor information of this kind. It is not intended 
that these slight Notices shall preclude subsequent 
and longer Reviews. All important Ecclesiastical 
information will be laid from time to time before 
the reader. 

Arrangements have been made with Correspon- 





dents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; aud nothing 
of interest in the Literary and Artistic circles in 
those cities will remain without notice. 

From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Literary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 

Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, will 
be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,’ post free, from 
the office, for one year from the time of subscription, 
Post Office Orders may be drawn in favour of 
J. W. Jones, and made payable at the Money Order 
Office in Fleet Street. 

Offices : 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS EXHIBITION OF 
s INVENTIONS.—The Twelfth Annnal Exhibition ‘of 
Recent Inventions will be opened at the House of the Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, on Monday, the 9th 
of April, 1860. s 3 

The days for receiving articles (which must be forwarded 
to the Society's House carriage paid) are Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th of March; but no 
article can be received unless space has been previously 
allotted, for which application should be made to the Secre- 
tary without delay. Yo charge is made for space. 

" By order, Pp. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 

Society House, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

y February, 1860. 








SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
i) CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a stock of various 
descriptions.—201, Regent Street. 

PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER, BEALE, & CO’s.— For 
Sale or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, war- 
ranted.—201, Regent Street. 

HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have every 
description. CRAMER, BEALE, & Co, are also ¢ ies 
Agents for Alexandre’s New Patent.—201, Regent Surect. 
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R OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 

All Works of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or En- 
graving, intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the 
ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday. the 9th, 
or Tuesday, the 10th of April next, after which time no 
Work can possibly be received, nor can any Works be received 
which have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 
frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings -vith wide 
margins, are inadmissable. Excessive breadth in Frames, 
as well as projetting mouldings, may prevent Pictures ob- 
taining the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regu- 
lations necessary to be observed may be obtained at the 
Royal Academy. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

_Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhi- 
dition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the 
carriage ef any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 


—T. JAMES’S 





HALL.— NEW PHIL- 

_ HARMONIC CONCERTS.— Director, Dr. Wripe. 
—Ninth Season. The dates of the Five Grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concerts are fixed for Monday Evenings, March 
19, April 16, May 14, June 11. The Public Rehearsals on 
Saturday afternoons, Feb. 18, March 17, April 14, May 12, June 
9. The subscription is £2 2s. for a Sofa Stall for the series : 
Unreserved Seats, £1 1s. the series. The Orchestra will be 
on the same grand scale as last season, and will consist of 
nearly 300 performers. The following eminent artistes ap- 
peared last season, many of whom, with others who may 
arrive in London, will be re-engaged :—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mme. Castellan, Mme. Hayes, Mime. Rudersdorff, Mme. 
Bishop, Miss Dolby, Mme. Caradori, &c.; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Herr Reichart, Sig. Belletti, Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Santley, &c.; also, as Pianists, Miss Arabella Goddard, 
Mme. Pleyel, Mme. Clara Schuman, Mr. C. Halle, Herr 
Rubinstein, Mr. Barnet ; as Violinists, Herr Joachim, Herr 
Wieniawski, Sig. Sivori, &c. 

Single Tickets, Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 
5s.; can be obtained at the Ticket-office, St. James's Hall ; 
at Messrs. Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street; at Messrs. 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; and at Messrs. 
Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 

N.B. At the Second Concert, March 19th, will be performed 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, and Miss Arabella Goddard 
will play Mozart's Pianoforte Concerto in E fiat. 

w. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 





NOW OPEN, with many important additions, at the HAY- 





MARKET GALLERY, next door to the Theatre. Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. Open from Nine till Six. 
LORD MACAULAY. 
Just published, in Foolscap 8vo, price 6s., 
IOGRAPHIES* ConrripvuTer TO THE 


“ Encyclopedia Britannica” by LORD MACAULAY, 
with a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connect:on with Edin- 
burgh, and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 

* Atterbury—Bunyan—Goldsmith—Johnson—W m. Pitt. 








Edinburgh: Apam & Cuarces Birack; London: Lonc- 
man & Co., and all Booksellers. 
This Day, Part IV., price 4s., Part V. in the press. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
. ECONOMY— Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. 

Prrverpat Cosxtenxts.—Bullion Report, Burke, Barton, 
Cairnes, Calvin, Capital (introducing the doctrine of Motion 
into Political Economy), Capps, Cardwell, Carey. 

By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“ A master in this branch of science.’—Micue: CHEVALIER. 
London: Loneman & Co. 





New edition, square cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d., We 
ARLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
on the Basis of Geography. For the use of Families. 
Brought down to the present time. Illustrated by Maps, 
engraved on Steel from the latest authorities. 
London: Witi1aM Teas, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Just published, post 8vo, pp. 200, price Five Shillings. 
CCE HOMO: A Treatise on the Nature 
and Personality of God, founded upon the Gospels of 
Luke and John. By the author of “ An Angel's Message.” 
“It isa theme of heaven we are considering, and there- 
fore it is not to be brought into the category of the world’s 
science, or to be judged by the natural capacity alone. It 


is for those who have thought of these things with awe, and | 


yet have longed for more spiritual light to shine on them 
than natural science, or the natural powers of discernment 
can impart.”—InNTReDpUCTION, p. XXv. 
London: Sacywpers, Otter, & Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 





This day is Published, price 5s., with a Map, 


(yore EST AND COLONISATION IN | 
NORTH AFRICA; 

Being the Substance of a Series of Letters from Algeria, 
published in the Times, and now by permission collected : 
with Introduction, and Supplement containing the most recent 
French and other information on Morocco. 

Br GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, 
Author of “ China in 1857-58." 
Wititam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londen. 





reserved, 7s. and | 


| with an humble prayer that Almighty God may, 
M® H. WALLIS'SS WEST-END EX- 
HIBITION of high class modern PAINTINGS is 


—C) 





New Series. 
——Manren 17, 1860. 
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Just published, price 6s. 
CCASIONAL SERMONS. 
Rev. R. W. NORMAN, Fellow of St. Peter's College, 





Radiey, Berks. 
Oxford: T. & G. Suermptoy. Tieddon: Warrtaker & Co. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE NATAL 


ys COLONY, Reprinted from the Cape and Natal News. | 


By Dr. MANN, M_D., F-R.A.S., Superintendent of Education 
in Natal; Author of the Government Prize Essay on the 
Colony. Price 34., Post free, 4d. 
London: F. Avear, Colonial Agent, 11, Clement's Lane, 
Lombard Street, E.C. 
NEW EDITION OF THE 
WORK ON CHRISTIAN ART. 
Just Published, in 12mo., price 5s., 





= 


cloth, 


MBLEMS of SAINTS, by which they are | 


distinguished in Works of Art. 
D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. 
extended and improved. 


“By F. C. Husexsetn, 
Second Edition, much 


London: 


By the 


REV. DR. HUSENBETH'S | 


| &e., to India, by ship “* Queen of the Seas,” 
| her Luggage from the Workhouse. References given. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. | yo. 214. Pentonville Road. King’s Cross, London. 





THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
The Paper that was read before a Medical Audience at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, 


N THE COMPARATIVE PROPER- 
TIES OF HUMAN AND ANIMAL MILKS, &c. 


(A Remonstrance addressed to Medical Men and Mothers.) 
With a short Account of the Proceedings. 

London: Published by Joun Cuvrentit, New Burlington 
Street W.; sold also by L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W.; W. 
TWEEDIE, 337, Strand, W.C.; and at Brighton by R. Fot- 
THORP, Royal Library, North Street; W. Sipsoy, King’s 
Road. 








Shortly will be Published, 
IVE AND LET LIVE;” or, 
4 REMARKS ON THE SOCIAL EVIL. By Miss 
Aveusta M. Wicks, Lecturer in Victoria, Australia. The 
Profits of the Sale to assist Subscriptions for her Passage, 
and to recover 





Donations will be thankfully received by the Authoress, 





Price 6d. 

SHORT TRACT FOR REVIVALISTS 
ve AND OTHERS. Extracted from the Bampton 
Leeture of 1512. 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. With a Preface 
and Notes by the Rev. Hermann C. Hetieronyx, B.A., 
Curate of Christ Charch, Bloomsbury. 

“ Beloved, believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.”—1 John, iv. 1. 


“In his preface to this excellent and well-timed tract of | 


Bishop Mant, Mr. Heilbronn says, 
honcs’, hearty revival of religion, of Christian feeling, 
Christian faith and practice, is, in these lukewarm days, a 
thing most ardently to be desired, is a fact that cannot be 


‘that a revival, a true, 


gainsaid.’ How far the movement that is now taking place | 


answers to such a revival, our learned author, in this short 
publication, teaches us how to judge for ourselves. It was 
his object, as he expressed it upon the title-page, ‘to convey 
correct notions of conversion, according to the sense of the 
Holy Scripture and. of the Church of England ;° and it is in 
the earnest hope that this reprint may serve to convince 
some that frenzy or delirium, or mental paralysis, as the case 
may be, need not be a sign of a heart convinced of sin, and 
for His 
Son’s sake, .... bless this tract to the good of those into 
whose hands it may come, that the Editor begs for it the 
attentive perusal of his reverend brethren, and of the 
Christian public in general.’ “We specially recommend the 
perusal of this tract; it is excellent, and will do much good.” 
herch- Warder, February, 1860. 

“The Rey. H. Heilbronn has reprinted, in the form of a 
tract, a useful sermon of Bishop Mant on instantaneous con- 
version. "—The Guardian, Feb, 22. 


London: Riviseronxs, Waterloo Place. 





Just Published, 
Foolseap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt, 4s.; post free, 


\ TEDDED LOVE. By James C. 

Gururiz, Author of “ Village Scenes,” &c. 

“It is with much relief and great pleasure that we now 
turn to ‘ Wedded Love,” by James C. Guthrie. .... . The 
poem is a good one, and deserves to become a favourite. 
Mr. Guthrie evidently has great powers. His book evinces 
excellent feeling, as well as high talent."—Literary Gazette. 

“It is the highest art of poetry to interpret rather the 
quiet beauties and happiness of every-day life than those 
grand scenes, or shocking calamities, that disfigure it 
A noble spirit runs through all the author's verses ; 
spirit as draws its inspiration from the highest source. 


He 


possesses the art of minute and vivid description in a remark- | 


able degree. In painted description Mr. Guthrie excels ; 


and among modern writers, he has taken, in that department, | 


high ground. We admire greatly this volume, and it is one of 
those that can be recommended without any exceptions, 
or buts, or cautions, or differences. It is good all throngh.— 
Tait's Magazine. 

“The poet who now sings of ‘ Wedded Love’ is no novice 
in song. Mr. Guthrie might safely have rested his reputation 


| on his earlier works, which have ran rapidly through many 


editions, his ‘ Village Scenes’ alone having stamped him as 
a true poet. Our expectations, therefore, were high when 
we opened his new poem; and we have not been disap- 
pointed. There is the same sweetness of numbers, the same 
Christian truthfulness, the same simple yet sublime pathos, 


| combined with a quiet vein of healthy philosophy, which, 


very powerfully, yet unostentatiously, runs through all his 
writings. .... A more valuable or more appropriate wed- 
ding present could not be placed in the hands of either young 
or old. It ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
Englishwoman in the empire.” —Znglishwoman’s Review. 


“ Mr. Guthrie is already favourably known as the author of 


Village Scenes" 
perh 
his efforts. He evidently breathes much of the poetic spirit ; 
| he sees everything with ‘the eye of a poet, and he endeavours 
to extract poetry from all that is hs appening around him. 


and other poetical works. The present is, 


is descriptions are drawn from nature, and he writes feel- | 
| ingly, because he has felt deeply. 
ment, faithful delineation, and real poetry in the volume.”"— 


| Dundee Courier. 

“ Bea 
Advertiser. 

London : 





Partripce & Co., Paternoster Row. 


\ RIISTS: GENERAL 


By the late Right Rev: Richanp Mant, | 


such a | 


| That the Fire Premiums for the Year 
s, the most ambitious, as it is the most successful of ear 
| And the New Life Business, $15 an 


There is much just senti- 


utiful thoughts and melodious rhymes."—Brechin | 


| mation may be had « 


BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF DECAYED ARTISTS, 
WIDOWS, AND ORPHANS. 
IystTiTuTeD 1814. INcORPORATED 1842. 
Under the Immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty THE QUEEN 


THEIR 


Patrox—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 


The Nobility, Patrons, and Subscribers are respectfully 
informed that the FORTY - FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER will take place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on 


| SATURDAY, the 31st instant. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


., in the Chair. 
W. J. Rover, Assistant Secretary. 








\ THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained on application 
to RICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
R. B. is enables to execute every description of PRINTING 
on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with 
a large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINT- 
ING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and other PRESSES, and 
every modern improvement in the Printing Art. A SPECI- 
MEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors sent, 
on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


GECORD- -HAND BOOKS.—Now Ready. 
\J Post Free on receipt of Two Stamps, Dawson's “ CITY 
OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR™ for March, containing 
4,000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes of Literature, 
including Works on Natural History, Topography, Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, Facetiz, Iustrated Works, &c. 

Wx. Dawsoyn & Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 

(Established 1809.) 











ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great variety, of every 
construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch 


| skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. 


Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Jonn Bensett, Watch Manufactory, 
WATCHES 


65 and 64, Cheapside. 
B EN ON’S 
? pate of Mechanism."—Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs—SILVER WATCHES, 
2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphiet. 
Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on 
receipt of Post-office Orders. 








33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.—Established 1794. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


4 ie 
Established 1836. 


Offices, No. 1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; 
Poultry, London. 

Annual Revenue... £450,005 

Invested Funds £1,200,000 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Proprietors in 
this Company was held on the 16th inst. 

The Report of the Board of Directors was adopted unani- 
mously, and shewed— 


and 20 and 21, 


£295,414 8s. 10d. 
£127,415 14s. 9d. 


amounted to... nse wee cee 
That the Life Premiums were 






Insuring oh £499,808 Os. Od. 
On which the Premims were £14,520 lls. 8d. 

That the Annuities payable by the Com- : 
pany were ... ... ain. wes cvs SIA SOE Ta 9d, 
Cis ¢ an nd ir 


The number of Pro iprietors exceeds 900 ; 

great wealth and unlimited 

the Company altogether beyor nd que stion. 
Prospectuses, co of the Reports, and any further 

spplcauvion. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


WORKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Say anp Seat, By EvizaBeTH WETHERALL. 
Bareman’s Lire or Bishop Wixson. 
McCursrock’s Voyace OF THE “ Fox.” 
Tur Man oF THE Pgopte, sy W. Howrrr. 
McCosn’s Ixturrions oF THE Mixp. 
Tnroven Tyron To Venice, By Mrs. Har. 
Briocraruigs, By Lorp MacavLay. 
Memoir axp Rematxs or W. C. Roscoe. 
Russexi’s Diary 1n Inpia. 

Lorp Exers’s Missrox To Carsa. 

Tre Season Ticket, By Sam Suick. 
OweEn’s PALEONTOLOGY. 

Lire anp Lerrers oF SCHLEIERMACHER. 
Ceriox, By Sir J. Emerson TENNENT. 
Beneoata, By Mrs. Vipat. 

Brown's Seruons ON THE Drvise Lire. 
History or Hesny IV., py M. W. Freer. 
Kout’s Travets rouND Lake Superior. 
TRANSFORMATION, BY N. HawTHORNE. 
Passixc Tuovents, By Miss SEweE.. 
Norruern Arrica, py G. W. CooKe. 
Berore Conocress, By E. B. Brownie. 
Tuscany ry 1859, sy T. A. Trowzore. 
McLerop’s Travers Iv Eastern AFRICA. 
Tre Mrsister’s Woorse, By Mrs. Stowe. 
ROBERTSON ON THE CORINTHIANS. 
Vavuenan’s Exeiish Revoivrions. 
Travets Iv Morocco, &c., gy Mrs. Murray. 
A Lire ror a Lig, sy Divan M. Mutock. 
Darwiy on THE Orniern oF SPectzs. 
RemivisceENces OF ASSHETON SMITH. 

A Tate or Two Cities. 

MisceELLaniges, By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 











Burcon’s Menor or P. F. Tyrer. 

Tue Two Sicires, sy Jura Kavanacr. 
Tue Lirtie Beauty, sy Mrs. Grey. 
Manset’s Luorts or Reticious Taoverr. 
Secreran’s Lire or Ropert Netson. 
Kive’s Iranian VaLieys OF THE ALPS. 
MapEMOISELLE Mont, a Tate or Rome. 
Waar ts Reveration? spy F. D. Maurice. 
MarsuMan’s Lire or Carey. 

Kewry’s Lire ry Vicrorta. 

Seven Years, sy Jutia Kavanacu. 
Cantrersury Sermons, By A. P. STaNter. 
Hoimpy House, sy Wayre MELVILLE. 
Hamitton’s Lectures on Merapuysics. 
Howrrt7’s History or THE Untrep States. 
BuakKesLey’s ResmpENce iN ALGERIA. 

Op Leaves, sy W. H. Wits. 

Hvexu Mriier’s Lecrures ox Gronocy. 
Lire or M. A. ScHmmreLPENNINCK. 

Travets IN Perv, sy §. 8. Hix. 
Gerorrry Hamiry, py Henry Krxestey. 

Quakerism, By J. S. Rowntree. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF Str GeorGcE Rose. 
Tue Peccuiem, py T. Hancock. 

Tue Queen or Hearts, py W. Coiiixs. 
Grermore, A Story or Country Lire. 
RECREATIONS OF A Country Parsoy. 
THorseury’s Lire ry Spars. 

PALLEsKeE’s LiFe OF SCHILLER. 

Mackay’s TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

AGatixst Wind Anp TIDE. 

Horrman’s Earty CHristTIanNiry. 
Parpor’s Erisopes or Frescu History. 
Kane’s WANDERINGS OF AN ARTIST. 








Osporne’s Cruise IN JAPANESE WATERS. 
Tae Curate AND THE REcror. 

Raw ixson’s Bampton Lectures. 
Herzey’s Memorrs or CaTHerrne IL. 
Gosse’s Lerrers From ALABAMA. 

WHEN THE Snow Fauts. 

Dickson’s Unrry or THE ScrENcEs. 

Story or THE Lire or STEPHENSON. 

A Lapy’s Tour rouxp Moxte Rosa. 
Atmost A Herorne. 

Forses’s Naturat History oF THE SEs. 
Count Cavour, By Basi H. Coorrr. 
Wuire’s NoRTHUMBERLAND AND THE BoRDER. 
Eris-co-Bracu, sy W. H. Maxwetu. 
JOWETT ON THE THEssaLontAns. New Edit. 
Tue Great Trisutatioy, sy Dr. Comane. 
Trottopr’s Decape or Irattan Women. 
Sentor’s Jounnat Kept rs Turkey. 

Tue Earu’s Cepars. 

KinGsiey’s Goop News or Gop. 
Hasitton’s Lire or James Winson. 
Exuis’s Visits To MapaGascar. 

Mriter’s Testmony oF THE Rocks. 
Memoirs oF THE DucHess oF ORLEANS. 
We.p’s PyreENees From West To East. 
Tue Bertrrams, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Patey’s EvIpENCES, EDITED BY WHATELY. 
Hopson’s Twetve Years rs Inpia. 

MO LiHAusEN’s CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Tuomgon’s REsmpENCE IN PALESTINE. 
Syivan Hoxt’s DaveHrer. 

Watpo.e’s Latest JouRNALS. 

Crviuzep America, By T. C. Gearran, 


. Reppixe’s Resmiscexces of CAMPBELL. 
MISsREPRESENTATION, BY A. H. Drury. Srx Years ry Russia, py aN Encursn Lapy. 
Werewet.’s Prrtosopny oF Discovery. | Tue Seat-Deracnep Hovse. 
Memoriats or THE Ducirss Rene. | Leigh Hunt's Avropiograruy. New Edit. 
Ricnanpson’s Travets 1x Morocco. | Tue Scounre or THe Wurre Horse. 
West Ixp: Wuics is Wuicu? by R. B. Broven. De Quiycey’s Works. 
Passt Mcttexs’s Hixspv Prmosoray. | Aces Horgerovy, py Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
urax Home Yonce’s Lire or WELLINGTON. | Reviews, Essays, &c., sy M. F. Osso. 
x’s Lire or Mixtox. Twetve Years Restwence rx Crrva. | Trust anp Trrat, By Mary Howrrr. 
= in THeotosy, py A. S. Farrar. -EDEN THE Propuet, By A. M. Browy. | Morcan’s Mixp or SHAKSPERE. 
owntxe’s Pssprixe isi Ficure’s Coxtrrrsutioxs TO Purosorry. | Wwewett’s Dratocuss or Piato. 
Oup Frrexps, py AGNES Ksicur's History or Excuann. | Suawesprare Parers, sy W. Macrxy. 
The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 


The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER: 
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OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
By DR. DORAN, Author of “Lives of the Queens of 
England.” Is now ready, in post 8vo., with an Illustration, 
12s. 6d. 


“Though abounding in gossip, this book is of absolute 


value. W e invite the reader to take this very agreeable book 
in hand.""—Athenwum. 


IL 
THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ Sparkling, vivacious and never flagging, the dialogue and 
the descriptions flow on. Humour underlies nearly every 
page. Nobody who Wishes thoroughly to enjoy a literary 
treat will pass this by."—Morning Chronicle. 

lll. 

SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Wide 
Wide World,” Library Edition, crown Syo. with Tllustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. Cheap Popular Edition, the Twentieth 
Thousand, small $vo. with an Illustration, Three Shillings. 

IV. 
PRESENT AND PAST CONDITION OF HUNGARY. 


HUNGARY FROM 1848 to 1860. By M. 
SZEMERE, Late Minister of the Interior and President of 
the Council of Ministers in Hungary. Post 8vo. 6s. 

v. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY DR. CUMMING. 
THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. By 


the Rev. Dr. CROSS. Edited by the Rev. Dr. CUM- 
MING. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Dr. Cross is a Wesleyan preacher, joyous, genial, and 
broad-hearted, and entertaining when narrating his adven- 
tures."—Leader. --~ 

VI. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Vol. L. (complete in Two.) Third Thousand, &vo. 14s. 
“A valuable contribution to the historical literature of 

England. Literature and history alike will sustain a great 

loss if this autobiography is not completed.”"—Blackwood. 


vil. 
THE NEW NATIONAL EDIFICES. 


PAGAN or CHRISTIAN? Eeing Notes for the 
General Public on our National Architecture. By W. J. 
COCKBURN MUIR. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“We have read with much interest this able little work in 
which the author enters very fully upon the question of our 


National Architecture. It contains many valuable sugges- 
tions.”"— Notes and Queries. 


VILL 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “Miss Violet and Her Offers.” 
numerous Illustrations, 13s. 


“It is not often a book is likely to get less credit than it 
deserves, but the Gordian Knot may form an exception. It 
is so much superior to the run of books that it deserves not 
to be rated at their level. "—Saturday Review, 


8vo with 


™. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited by the 
Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. Two vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 
“ Rose's frequent conversations with George III. will be 

the most popular part of the work. The king's remarks and 

his gossip must have been often amusing.”—Saturday 

Review. 

x. 
NEW EDITION OF “THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY.” 

THE INGOLSBY LEGENDS; Or Mirth and 
Marvels. 2 vols., with all the Illus trations by Cruikshank 
and Leech. 15s. 


XL 


into the Genuineness of the MS. Corrections in Mr. J. P. 
Collier's Annotated Shakespeare, Folio, 1632, and of cer- 
tain ieee a likewise published by Mr. 
Collier. By N. E. 8 A. HAMILTON, 4to. with Facsimiles. 
6s. 
X11 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, Things 
Coming on the Earth. By the Rey. Dr. CUMMING, 
Eleventh Thousand. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The most eloquent and masterly of all Dr. Cumming's 
works.""—. 


London: RicHarp Bentier, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, price 2s., cloth boards. 


| HE PIONEER BISHOP; the Life and 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY | 


| Methodist Episcopal Church in America. By W. P. Strick- 


Times of Francis Asbury, the First Bishop of the 


LAND; with an introduction by the Rev. 3. W. CHRISTOPIERS, 
Manchester. 


“ We can conscientiowsly recommend this record of a good 


| man’s life,as an example to all who turn aside frem the 


path of spiritual duty, because they deem it dark and narrow, 

and difficult to tread.”"—Literary Gazette. 

London ; Sirpkin, MarsHatt, and Co.; Manchester: Davip 
KELLY. 





Third Edition, with Plates, just published, price 2s. 6d. by 


post. 
HE EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By 
Wituiam Harvey, F R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Ear 
Also, On RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC 
HEADACHE, ia connection with Deafness and Noises in the 
Ear. Price ls. 
London: Henry Rensaaw, 358, Strand. 
‘N EOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
I> UNITED KINGDOM.—EDWARD STANFORD has 
the pleasure to announce that he has been appointed AGENT 
for the SALE of the PUBLICATIONS of the GEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. He 
will be happy to forward, upon application, a detailed List 








| of all the Maps, Sections, and Books, published to the 
| present time. 


London: Epwarp Stayrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 


THE. ¢ HRISTM. AS WEEK, A CHRIST- 


MAS STORY. By the Rev. Hexry Curistmas, M.A., 





| RRS. BSA 


Edinburgh : Brack and Co. 


“ This is a charming little story, of which the groundwork 
is the picture of a curate’s Christmas. The troubles ofa poor 
simple-hearted curate, the Rev. Samuel Tuquall, who works 
for an absent rector, are defined with manifest truth, ard 


| with a sense of hearty sympathy. Poverty, nakedly repre- 


sented, does not lessen the dignity of the good man, who, 
during one Christmas week, is plunged into despair by a 
dismissal, but of course made, at the end of it, as happy and 
prosperous as it befits the hero of a Christmas tale to be. It 
would be well for the labourers in the church if Professor 
Christmas had the making of their Christmases. This little 


| volume has an earnest meaning of its own. It has been 


| —Athencum. 


written with a full Knowledge of the various phases of 
clerical li:e that it paints, and it will win for itself a very 
cordial reception from the public."—Exraminer, Dec. 24th. 

“ Success has attended the attempt to blend moral teaching 
with amusing reading.”—Jilustrated London News. 

“The Christmas book of Mr. Christmas though the 
theme is old, has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its 


charities of feeling, and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” 








“The sibil 
‘Christmas’ 
will be perused. 





lating title of this overwhelming irruption of 

ignificant.of the hiss with which the book 

Some writers have the untoward accom- 
plishment of spoiling what they pilfer, and of obliterating 
the teautics of an original they appropriate, but cannot 
comprehend. Some years ago a German tale of a village 
pastor's sufferings was translated with much popularity, and 
we have it now cooked up by the Rev. Professor, with a 
careful dilution of every noble thought, elevated sentiment, 





‘ er striking observation. Like a delicate fabric, submitted to 


an awkward laundress, the brilliant colours of the original 
become washed out, and substituted by the soap and froth 


| characteristic of the penny-a-liner. The audacity of the 


plogiarism excites our amazement, the debility of the style, 
our pity, and the turpitude of the literary larceny is 
exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter circumstance, however, though it deteriorates the 
model story, renders the work of the critic easy, since in the 
heterogeneous medley, whatever remains of noble and 
elevated sentiment belongs, of course, to the spirit of the 
original, while what is mean, flashy, and puerile, is 
evidently the copyist’s own.”"—Court Circular. [This 


| print must not be confounded with the Court Journal.) 


It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such 
book exists, either in the German or in any translation, as 
that which the reviewer describes. The assertion is without 
any foundation, save in his own invention. 

“We are glad to be able to say that Mr. Christmas 
practises what he preaches.”— Critic. 

“This is a Jittle velume, but big with interest. It has 
seldom been our lot to peruse a story that has so completeiy 
absorbed our deepest sympathy. It is so full of the most 
touching incidents, told by a master pen, that we carnestly 


| recommend its perusal to our friends, especially toour young 


| friends, whose tenderest emotions it is sure to call forth in 


THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION; An Inquiry 


such a manner as to make them happier and better.”—Ciril 
Service Gazette. 


“Had this volume reached us earlier, we should have 
spoken of its merits at the time when they were most 


| intended to be made known; but, even though that time 


has passed, we cannot refrain from giving it the meed of 
praise which it deserves—both for its object and the manner 
in which that object has been carried out.”—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

“ The tale is life-like, charming, and full of a cheerful 
philosophy. The style, though simple, is scholariy, and it is 
easy to see through the quiet humour with which it is over- 


, laid, that in many instances there was no want of power to 
| apply the lash to certainhuman weaknesses and pretensions, 


where nothing has been sought beyond raising a hearty 
laugh.”—Naval and Military Gazeite. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. 
BALYs MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES for March, containing a Portrait of the 
Hon. Admiral Rous, with a Memoir—Thomas Assheton 
Smith—The English Race-horse. No. 1. Two Sporting 
Novels, to be continued Monthly—A Record of the Betting— 
Notes on Music and the Drama, and a complete Racing 
Register of all the Races in 1860 up to the day of Publication. 
No. 2 will contain a Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Bed- 
ford. 


Barty Brotuers, Cornhill, London. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
\ THO’S WHO. 1860.—PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMENTARY 
GUIDE, &e. 

“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the 
personnel of the public life of this country which every one 
requires to refer to.—//lustrated News. 

London: Batty Brotners, Cornhill. 





crown Svo., cloth, price 7s.6d., 
LF AL POEMS. By Professor BLACKIE, 


of the University of Edinburgh. 

“ As ballads, these pieces are deserving of the very highest 
praise. Great power, united with perfect simplicity, is their 
chief characteristic.”--The Press. 

“The volume is a delightful proof of the author’s genius, 
still more of his goodness, and of his devout love of the good, 
both in its eternal source, and in all its developments, present 
and future, in earth and in heaven.”— Witness. 

“It has the ring of the genuine metal, and the stamp of 
broad, rich, generous manhood.’— Glasgow Morning Journal. 

“Fresh and charming pictures of nature, touches of 
character, and gleams of fun abound.”—Scotsman. 

“It is a book leavened in al! its parts with a pure and 
lofty sentiment, redolent with strong good sense, and spark- 
ling with some rare poetic gems.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“The grandest feature of his poems is the sturdy, and, 
therefore, child-like simplicity of their impiety. of 
few poets can it be said more truly than of B lackie, that 
he makes you feel how goed a thing goodness is.”—Scoftish 
Press. 

“New, fresh, and overflowing with the sunshine ‘of the 
finest poetry.”"— Glasgow Citizen. 

SuTHERLAND & Kyox, Edinburgh. 
Simmpxis, Marsuarr, & Co., London. 


Tue “FOLKESTONE WEST CLIFF 
HOTEL COMPANY (Limited). 

Registered pursuant to the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, 
1856-57, by which the liability of Shareholders is strictly 
limited to their Subscriptions. 

Capital, £60,000, in 60,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Deposit, 10s. per share on Application, and 10s. on Allotment. 
Directors. 

J. CHALLICE, Esq., M.D., Chairman of the London Bridge 

Hotel Company, Southwark, Chairman. 

Benjamin J. Armstrong, Esq., Deputy Lieutenant for Mid- 
diesex, Elmfield Lodge, Southall. 

J. A. Bicknell, Esq., Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. 

E. Gough, Esq. (E. Gough and Co.), Bush Lane and Green- 
wich. 

Captain Gilbert Kennicott, R.N., Mayor of Folkstone. 

G. Sheward, Esq., Director of the Sambre and Meuse Rail- 
way, Randolph Road, Maida Vale. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Lombard Street, London. 
The National Provincial Bank of England, Folkestone. 
SoLiciTors. 

Messrs. Tucker, Greville, and Tucker,®28, St. Swithin's Lane, 
London. 

Richard Hart, Esq., Folkestone. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs. Mackie, North, and Brown, 29, Threadneedle Street. 

London. 


ConxscLTInGc ARCHITECT. 
ey Smirke, Esq., R.A., F.G.S., Grosvenor Street, London, 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR. 

Joseph Messenger, Esq., Spring Gardens, and Folkestone. 
MANAGER OF THE HoteL.—Mr. G. Giovannini. 
Secretary.—R. T. Alison, Esq. 

Offices.—20, Walbrook, City. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing 
and enlarging the premises well known as the West Cliff 
Hotel, Folkestone, and advantageous arrangements have 
been made with the Proprietor, who has agreed to sell to 
the Company the whole of this property by Mr. Wood- 
thorpe’s valuation, and to take a large portion of the pur- 
chase-money i in paid-up Shares. Possession of the property 
will be given to the Company on Lady-day, when comple- 
tion of the purchase will be effected. 

From careful calculations made, the profits are estimated 
from 18 to 20 per cent., and the shareholders will have the 
benefit of the forthcoming season, as the proposed altera- 
tions, extensions, and improvements will be carried out 
without interfering with the present establishment. 


Sydne 





OLKESTONE WEST CLIFF HOTEL 
COMPANY.—NO further APPLICATIONS for 
SHARES will be received after TUESDAY, the 20th inst., 
from residents in London, and Wednesday, the 2Ist, from 


the country. After which the allotment will immediately 
take place. 


By order, 
13th March, 1860. 
Applications for Shares (not later than the 20th instant), 
with a deposit of 10s. per share, to be addressed to the Se- 
cretary, 20, Walbrook, or to the Brokers, 29, Threadneedle- 
| Street, where detailed prospectuses can also be obtained. 


R. T. ALISON, Secretary. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1860. 


REVIEWS. 





The Life of the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of Caleutta, and Metropo- 
litan of India; with Extracts from his Jour- 
nals and Correspondence. By the Rev. 
Josiah Bateman, M.A. 2 Vols. (Murray, 
1860.) 

WE owe our readers many apologies for having | 
delayed so long the pleasing task of giving 
some account of the late Bishop of Calcutta ; 
but in our time the duties of critics are some- 
what laborious. Books for review crowd our 
table. No sooner have we despatched the 
early comers, than a fresh batch appears. Au- 
thors are continually writing. Critics might 
be continually reviewing. Variety, says a 
homely proverb, has charms; it has also its 
drawbacks. It is possible to have too much 
of a good thing. ‘* Of making books there is 
no end,” says the wisest of men. If the re- 
mark held good in the days of Solomon, it may 
safely be uttered now. When the Oracle gives 
vent to truth like this, the most thoughtless 
dog forbears to bark! 

From reasons indicated in our remarks, we 
have, for some time past, viewed the two large 
volumes before us with an uneasy feeling. 
They should have been considered long ago. 

3ut though late in the field, they are far too 
valuable to be dismissed unnoticed. Bishop 

Wilson, in his day and generation, exercised a 

large amount of influence in the world; and, 

ever engaged in what tended to lasting good, 





was the child of many prayers, which were 
abundantly answered. He was a sickly boy. 
On this account, probably, he was not sent to 
a public school. After a three years’ attend- 
ance at a preparatory school at Eltham, he 
was placed under the charge of the Rev. John 
Eyre, Minister of Ram's Episcopal Chapel, 
Homerton; where he had the advantage of 
careful instruction; and had, moreover, the 
benefit of hearing his master preach in that | 
chapel where, in our day, the message of sal- | 
vation is still delivered with all the attractions | 
of eloquence, and the authority of sanctity. | 
Mr. Eyre had only six or eight pupils. These | 
he thoroughly grounded in classical learning, 

and sent them into the world with a far larger 
knowledge of theology than usually falls to 
the lot of English youths. Wilson was by no 
means an apt scholar. He was, for long, in- 
curably lazy. On one occasion, his master 
said to him, ‘‘ Daniel, you are not worth flog- 
ging, or I would flog you!” This roused his 
pride. His better nature prevailed. 





studies of the place, and was soon proficient 
in them. 
bound apprentice to his uncle, who was a silk 
manufacturer and merchant. 
house, incessant work was the order of the 
day. No holidays were granted. The Milk 
Street reminisences of his young men were 
fearful. In the summer, they toiled from six 
in the morning to eight at night; in the 
winter, they began an hour later. Recreation 
there was none. The consolations of religion 
were unknown to Daniel Wilson in those dark 
days. He heard Cecil; he heard Romaine ; 














his works follow him. We therefore purpose 
reviewing his Life, despite the many passing 
names which invite our criticism. 

Mr. Bateman has not, we think, executed 
his task very satisfactorily. His book is too 
long and unwieldy. The multitude of his 
materials seems to have confused him. He 
lacks the arts of adaptation and condensation, 
all important in biographies. The result of 
his labours is, therefore, a heavy compilation. 
Abounding with interesting passages, but 
sadly inartistic as a whole, the work wants 
system. And it would be all the better for 
curtailment. As it stands, it requires a clear 
week to read it; and neither Mr. Mudie or 
his subscribers care for anything so tediqus. 
We recommend the author to follow the ex- 
ample of Mr. Smiles, and other recent bio- 
graphers, and produce the story of the life of 
Bishop Wilson in a small volume. We are 
certain it would prove a success. 

The history of the good Bishop may well be 
divided into three parts. 
at Islington ; and his life in India. He was 
born in Church Street, Spitalfields, July 2nd, 
1778, in a substantial dwelling-place, where his 
father, who had come of a respectable Derby- 
shire family, lived, and ruled his house with 
care and honour. He pursued the then lucrative 
calling of a silk manufacturer, and was pos- 
sessed of ample means; for in the summer 
months he left Spitalfields for a country house, 
named Marsh Gate, in Homerton, at that time 
a rural village about three miles from London, 
and now given over, in a great measure, to 
squalid poverty ; where scripture-readers find 
a field for their pious labours. His wife, Ann 
Collett West, had in her youth been intimate 
with George Whitfield ; and is described as an 
exemplary wife, an affectionate mother, and a 
careful mistress. With parents like these, 
Daniel Wilson grew up a steady youth, very 
loveable, but wanting, in their eyes, of the one 
thing needful. In due time, however, a large 
measure of grace was to be accorded him. He 





His youth ; his life | 





but their sermons fell powerless on his cold 
| and listless heart. His favourite amusements 


| were infidel discussions—much in yogue among 


| the enlightened apprentices of his rigidly | 
Even in church, his de- | 


| righteous uncle. 
meanour was highly indecorous. The poor, 
overworked lad must find vent for his pent-up 
| feelings. 
|in the worst direction. 
| hand. 
| quirer. 
| whose words he had before disdained. He 
| feels prompted to labour as a missionary. His 
| state of mind becomes painful in the highest 
| degree. He gives way to despair. Comfort, 
| addressed to the vilest of sinners, is not 


The doubter became an anxious in- 


for him. He writes to his old tutor, Mr. 
Eyre. The answer he gets is kind and en- 


| couraging ; he must wait and pray. 
| so; but light is not vouchsafed. He applies 
| to John Newton. That eminent man is a true 
| friend ; he binds up the wounded heart ; his 
advice, and Mr. Eyre’s cheering letters, gradu- 
ally effect a change. 
did Christian’s. The simile is his own. In 
1797, he feels a new man. 

The question then arises ; what is to be his 
future path in life? 
towards the Ministry. Commerce, connected 
in his mind with Milk Street, has no charms 
for him. His advisers recommend farther con- 
sideration; ‘Do nothing rashly ;” Rowland 
Hill joins with them. “Your time is not 
your own,” he says, very admirably ; “‘ You 
must serve your term before you can consider 
yourself your own master;” and he sub- 
mitted. 

In course of time, his father, who was at first 
much against the change, consented to his son’s 
leaving business. It was a joyful moment. He 
lost no time in putting himself under the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, for preparation. Six months’ 
hard study qualified him to enter Edmund's 
Hall, Oxford. Here his progress was rapid. 
His abilities were excellent, and he worked 


He does 





From | 
that time, he applied himself closely to the | 


After leaving Homerton, he was | 


In his ware- | 


| his Bible, but did not possess one. 


The burden falls off, as | 


His inclinations tend | 


unflinchingly. The Rev. Isaac Crouch was 
Vice-Principal and tutor in Wilson’s day, and 
the Hall was happy in having him. The fol- 
lowing sketch of University life in 1798 is not 
without interest :— 

“Seventy or eighty years have witnessed great 
changes and improvements in our universities. All 
testimony goes to show that, towards the close of 
the last century, religion had little life there, and 
learning little encouragement. The classes and 
tripos which now gauge a man’s ability, and assign 
him his proper place, were then unknown. At 
Oxford, with which we have only now to do, the 
examination was a mere form. A man chose not 
only his own books, but his own examiners. It was 
consequently the very general custom to choose the 
easiest books, and the most indulgent examiners. 
There was no audience. The three masters of arts 
who were the examiners, and the undergraduates to 
be examined, were only present; and it was not 
unusual to proceed to the schools from a pleasant 


| breakfast, or to adjourn, after the successful 


termination of the day’s labours, to a good dinner! 
‘Quid Solidus Angulus ?" 

Such was the question of an examiner in the 

schools ; and receiving no answer from the respon- 

dent, he answered himself, by grasping the corner 

of the desk at which he stood, and saying,— 


‘Hic Solidus Angulus.’ 


Such is a specimen of the traditionary stories of that 
day ; and it might be capped by many of the same 
kind. 

“ A glimpse also may be obtained of the state of 
religion prevalent at the same university. A most 


| accomplishel member of St. John’s, an excellent 
| scholar, and one who was deemed a model of an 


undergraduate in those days, not only never read 
Being remon- 
strated with by a friend, his rejoinder was— How 
can I help it? Do you think that I could, by any 


| possibility, go into Parker's shop and ask for a 


Bible?’” 

Wilson spent four profitable years at Oxford. 
There he contracted friendships with the good ; 
and enriched his mind with classic lore. Before 


Unfortunately, his excesses were all | he left, he brought honour to his Hall, by 

But a change is at | gaining the prize for the English Essay. The 
| subject chosen was ‘‘ Common Sense.” Aninter- 
He seeks the counsel of the holy men | esting fact is connected with its delivery. No 


| sooner was the Essay concluded, than Reginald 
| Heber rose to recite his poem of Palestine. 

The next step was to be ordained. This ac- 
| complished, Wilson was fortunate enough to be 
| engaged as curate to the Rev. Richard Cecil, 
| who was rector of Chobham. At Chobham 
| the young curate worked hard, and soon be- 
| came beloved by the villagers. Many pleasant 
| notices of his early clerical life here and at 

Worton, are given, on which we may not linger, 
| save to quote the description of Worton in 
| Wilson’s time. 
| “But this picture of his daily life at Oxford 
| would be very incomplete if his Sundays at Worton 
| Were not introduced. Allusions to Worton have 
| frequently been made already, but no details have 
| been given. There are two Wortons, Upper and 
Lower. They are villages lying between Banbury 
and Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, and their united 
population, consisting of farmers and agricultural 

bourers, does not exceed two hundred. Two 
small churches afford to them the means of religious 
worship. When, with some reluctance, Daniel 
Wilson first accepted the curacy, everything had 
fallen into sad neglect. The curate had been a keen 
sportsman. He kept his hunters, and was one of 
the most eager to ride across country. The neigh- 
bouring clergy were like-minded ; and the discussion 
at clerical parties turned chiefly on co : 
Five services were performed by the curate of Wor- 
ton on the Sunday, so that the utmost speed was 
necessary. The old clerk was sent down from 
Upper to Lower Worton (about three-quarters of a 
mile) the moment that morning prayer was ended, 
and he could rarely get down and begin to toll the 
bell before the curate, having finished his sermon, 
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‘was down upon him andready to begin. Two or three 
stragglers were driven im, and the second service 
was hurried over like the first. Such ministrations 
produced their due effect, and the congregations 
consisted generally of not more than fifteen or 
twenty persons.” 


While at Worton, he frequently visited Ox- 
ford; and took part in the literary contro- 
versies of the day. He was a ready writer; 
and was always at hand with an article for the 
Christian Observer. Moreover he preached 
Cecil's funeral sermon. Indeed he was always 
called upon] to preach funeral sermons; and 
he always responded to the call. Nor did he 
neglect a more commonoccupation. His uncle 
William Wilson, lived at Worton; and with 
his daughter the curate fell in love. Cousin 
Ann responded to his affection. And the father 
quaintly complying in a kind and gentle letter 
to his child, the courtship was carried on much 
to the lovers’ happiness. It was a most correct 
wooing. After its happy consummation, in 
1803, he noted the leading circumstances in his 
journal in a manner never before or after, we 
are certain, employed by lovers. Thus, under 
date, May 7th, we read, Consensit avunculus ; 
14th, Voluit consobrina mea; November 23rd, 
Nuptie celebrate, felicissimis auspiciis. "There 
is the whole story ! 

Happy as was his married life, he had his 
share of trials. Of six children born to him, 
two only survived. Troubles, however, sate 
lightly on his buoyant nature. Petty annoy- 
ances irritated him far more than weighiier 
griefs. He was naturally impetuous and im- 
pulsive, and could ill brook delays and opposi- 
tion. Throughout his * Life,” we find him 
striving with this infirmity; and, iv. the end, 
he in a great measure conquered it. 

We can only glance over the chapters which 
tell of his occupations as tutor at Oxford, and 
minister at St. John’s, Bedford Row ; or of his 
active correspondence, attendance at religious 
societies, sermons, and literary labours ; though 
we cannot refrain from giving this account of 
his congregation at St. John’s :— 


“ Amongst the regular attendants were John 
Thornton and his sons—names suggestive of singu- 
lar goodness and beneficence. There sat Charles 
Grant with his family ; and two distinguished sons, 
the one afterwards as Lord Glenelg, President of 
the Board of Control, and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies—the other as Sir Robert Grant, Governor 
of Bombay. There also sat Zachary Macaulay, 
accompanied by his son, the legislative counsellor of 
India and historian of England—ennobling litera- 
ture and now ennobled by it. Dr. Mason Good was 
there ; a physician of high repute, the master of 
seventeen languages, and translator of the Psalms 
and the Book of Job, who from a disciple of Bel- 
sham, was now “sitting at the feet of Jesus.” Near 
him might be seen Mr. Stephen and his family, Mr. 
Cardale, Mr. Bainbridge, Mr. Wigg, Mr. Charles 
Bridges, and many others of high repute and piety. 
Lawyers of note, also, who afterwards adorned the 
bench, were pew-holders in St. John’s. The good 
Bishop Ryder often attended, and Lord Calthorpe, 
Mr. Bowdler, the “facile princeps,” as he was 
termed, of the rising barristers of his day, and Sir 
Digby Mackworth. Mr. Wilberforce was frequently 

resent, with his son Samuel, “to take care of him.” 

e late Duchess of Beaufort, also, often sought to 
hear him, with many members of her family. Indi- 
viduals, of every “sort and condition,” were thus 
assembled—high and low, rich and poor, one with 
another. Thirty or forty carriages might be counted 
during the London season, standing in tripple rows 
about the doors ; and though there was, as is often 
unhappily the case in proprietary chapels, but scant 
accommodation for the poor. yet they loved to at- 
tend, and every vacant sitting place was filled by 
them the moment the doors were opened.” : 


In 1824, he was presented with the living of 
Islington, by his uncle, who had, some years 





before, purchased the advowson. He sueceeded 
Dr. Strahan, the friend of Dr. Johnson, under 
whom Islington had ‘“ slumbered,” to use the 
expression of the biographer, who dotes on 
Islington. : 

And, in truth, Islington is dear to many, as 
the stronghold of Evangelicalism in middle 
life, in the same way that Clapham was the 
rendezvous of Evangelicalism of higher life, 
and of a somewhat earlier age. .The second 
part of Wilson’s history fairly dates from the 
commencement of his connection with Isling- 
ton. In 1824, it might be called a village ; it 
was, at least; rural. Under Dr. Strahan, it 
did its best to maintain its well-known title of 
“merry.” But its new rector speedily effected 
a transformation. Cards were abolished, Sun- 
day schools and Dorcas societies were instituted, 
new churches were built, balls and junketings 
were discountenanced. One old gentleman 
threatened to leave the parish. “It was 
impossible,” he said, ‘‘ to have even a rubber.” 
But opponents were silenced. The Rector was 
inflexible. And Islington Christianity grew 
and flourished, and increased daily in strength. 
Its vitality was undoubted. While its watch- 
words were *‘ Faith and Grace,” it was empha- 
tically a religion abounding in good works. 
Its disciples tended the sick, relieved the needy, 
instructed the ignorant, and brought the mes- 
sage of salvation to the downcast. And amid 
these graver duties, it had its lighter offices ; 
its pleasant meetings, where the wants of the 
heathen were discussed; its tea parties, where 
the rector’s last sermon was fondly criticised. 
It had its Sunday-school réunions, where the 
youth of both sexes were wont to attend, and 
which led to such charming results. It did 
not neglect the graces or the comforts of life. 
Follies were sternly put down; but innocent 
gaiety was allowed. And while its elders were 
honest and thorough, its young men were sober 


and diligent. And who shall describe its | 
maidens, with their strong impulse for working | 
slippers for curates! But let us leave the | 
ideal for the real, and follow the fortunes of | 


Daniel Wilson. 


In 1832, he quitted Islington for India, hav- 
ing been chosen successor to Bishop Middleton. 


Despite the honour and the opportunities of | 


extended usefulness it offered, Wilson could 
not but regret leaving his beloved home. But 
duty was ever present in his mind, and he em- 
barked on board the James Sibbald East India- 
man June 18, 1832. He had preached his fare- 
well sermon the day before. 


recovered his energy, and set about doing good. 
As he said, ** It was a time for action.” 


“The first Protestant Mission was established at 
Tranquebar, on the eastern coast of Southern India, 
under the auspices of Frederic 1V., King of Den- 
mark, in the year 1705-6. Liegenbalg and Plutscho 
were the first missionaries, and they baptised their 
first converts on May 12, 1707. Soon after, the 
Mission became known to the Church in England, 
and enlisted its warmest sympathies. In the year 
1710, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge made grants in aid, both of money and books, 
and soon after took a more direct part in its pro- 
ceedings. The Mission spread, and put out great 
branches, which reached to Vepery, Cuddalore, 
Tanjore, Trichanopoly, and Tinnevelly. In the 
year 1824, the whole charge of the Mission was 
transferred to the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel ; and, at a later period, the 
Church Missi Society entered the same wide 
field. By this instrumentality, many thousand 
Christians had been gathered into the fold of Christ, 
and it is the insidious work of caste amongst them 
| which is now under consideration, It had gradually 





The records of his voyage are scanty. He | 
was ill at ease, unwell, and wretchedly de- | 
pressed. But no sooner did he land, than he | 
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insinuated itself, till, like leaven, it had leavened 
the whole lump.” 


Henceforth his life was one of unceasing 
activity. The heat of India was cheerfully 
borne. Thousands of miles were traversed, 
and several visitations extending over many 
thousand miles, testify to his zeal for the cause 
he was engaged in. He baptized, he con- 
firmed, he exhorted the natives, and had to 
exhort his chaplains. He was well qualified 
for rule; but his powers were often taxed to 
their utmost. 

It is impossible to give, in our limits, any 
detailed account of Wilson’s Indian life. All 
we can venture on are a few extracts. Here 
is a party of Thugs whom the bishop came in 
contact with :— 

“The next day the Bishop was called to see a 
body of Thugs—those Indian murderers, once hidden 
in darkness, but now brought to light. Out of a 
large body in custody, four were called forth, and 
the Bishop questioned one of them, a mild-looking, 
aged man. ‘I have been a Thug,’ he said, ‘for 
thirty years. It was my kismut—my fate. Had I 
been born a carpenter, 1 should have built houses 
and made tables. But being born a Thug, I robbed 
and murdered. I had no idea of its bemg wrong, 
though I think so now. It was my profession, and 
I followed it as soldiers do. Our goddess guides 
and protects us. She tells us when and where to 
act. Sometimes we kill seventy at a time; some- 
times ten or twenty. The bodies are plundered, 
and then buried. It is a sorrowful thing to us when 
we happen to kill people who have no money. 
Formerly we used to plunder first, and kill after. 
But we found it more quiet, and comfortable, and 
safe, to kill first, and run the risk of plunder. I 
have killed about three hundred men, women, and 
children myself. Women and children are all the 
same. If I was set free now, I should not resume 
the practice. I have done with it.’ Some of the 
party were anxious to see the process; and when 
| the Bishop had retired, one Thug was asked to ex- 
| hibit it upon another. But their principles forbade 
this. A Hindoo servant, therefore, was sent for, 
and consented to the experiment. He sat down on 
the floor, and one of the Thugs sat opposite, hold- 
ing him in conversation. After a while, when he 
| appeared interested, his attention was directed to 
| the window by some remark of the weather. He 
| looked up. In an instant the Thug. standing be- 
| hind him, twisted a cloth tight round his neck, 
threw him prostrate on his face, knelt on his back, 
}and was strangling him! Every one present 
rushed involuntarily forward to the rescue ; and the 
man arose, shaking himself, and grinning a very 
ghastly smile! He was black in the face, and evi- 
| dently thought the matter had been carried quite 
| far enough.” 


| The narrative lacks the charm of Heber’s 
Journals, but here and there we meet a good 
description of a Himalayan village :— 

“ Nothing could be more sublime than the scenery. 
Now one huge mass, standing forth in its naked 
majesty of rock and precipice ; now a second, clothed 
| in the beauty of the flowering rhododendron ; and 
now a third, varied with plantations of the fir and 
pine. The summits of the whole range presented a 
continually-changing outline ; each deep ravine, or 
rhiid, was a bed of wild flowers, and every little 
patch of soil spared by the mountain torrent was 
formed into terraces for the growth of grain. and 
the site of a native village. Narrow paths winding 
round the mountain sides connected these villages 
together, formed the route for travellers, and led to 
each day’s resting-place. Often, from the resting- 
place, the goal was in full view, and apparentiy 
close at hand; but such was the projection of the 
mountain spurs, and such the depth of the ravines, 
that generally hour after hour wouid pass away, and 
ten or twelve miles be passed, ere it was fairly 
reached, and the day’s work done. This was no 
route for elephants, camels, palanquins, or comfort- 
able tents; and these were accordingly exchanged 
for experienced ponies, stout: sticks, hill tents, and 
j ms. The main was sent round by the 
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lower route to Nahun, with all the heavy baggage’; 
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whilst indispensable things were carried on the back | above the bottom, are seated. Silently the shore | 
of Puharries, or hill-men hired for the purpose, and | was neared, upon which some red and black coats in | 


accustomed to the duty. They perfectly understood | 
the philosophy of a division of labour, and a com- 


and not free from danger. No mountains in the 
world are more precipitous, no alternations of heat 
and cold more trying. And there was no way of 
escape. The route once entered, Bishop and Pu- | 
harrie must tread the same track, shiver under the | 
same cold, faint under the same heat, and incur the | 
same risk.” 





i 


; P : | 
Thus again, touching his travels, and the | 
influence he exercised over the natives :-— 


“Tt is easier to relate these incidents of travel, 
than to convey a correct impression of the powerful 
influence produced by the visits of the Bishop to 
these distant and isolated spots. The daily evening 
ed morning prayers, with expositions of the Serip- 
tures ; the conversation, always directed with a view 
to edification ; the earnest discourses in the pulpit 
or the chair, never more tender, simple, and impres- 
sive than when only two or three were gathered 
together ; the sanction given to the performance of 
divine service by some one in every station who 
feared God and eschewed evil ; the suggestions made 
for the continuance of family devotions after he had 
left ; the present of books, either his own works or 
some others calculated to impress the mind or raise 
the tone of piety ;—all these were the results fol- 
lowing each visit. The impression, in many cases, 
may have been transient; but in many it was 
abiding, and all knew and confessed that there had 
been a prophet amongst them. When the tone of 
piety throughout the land was low, it was raised ; 
when error entered and it began to spread, it was 
checked. The silent influence of twenty-five years 
of service such as this, is incalculable. The ‘day’ 
alone can declare it.” 


Stern as were his duties, he had graceful 
tastes, which he never lost ; witness his love of 
flowers :— 

“ His love of flowers was the solace of his old age, 
and a walk round the garden, with the Malee (or 
native gardener), a few steps behind him, answering 
his questions, and delighted with his notice, was the 
general termination of his morning drive, and some- 
times its substitute. He bought botanical books of 
all kinds, and his grounds were well supplied with 
the choicest plants. A bouquet of flowers was 
brought each morning, and placed on his study-table. 
When the flowers of which it was composed were 
more choice than usual, the Malee was sent for 
after dinner, and the Bishop, pen in hand, would 
point out each flower in succession, and ask its 
name. The botanical Latin name was always 

* given, but strange liberties were taken with it. 
After many vain repetitions, the Bishop, throwing 
himself back in his chair, and laughing heartily, 
would appeal to his guests, ‘What does he say ? 
What does he mean?’ whilst the man, with folded 
hands and glancing eyes, seemed to wonder at his 
master’s mirth or ignorance. At length the name 
of each flower in the nosegay was written down as 
near the sound as could be, with the date affixed ; 
and a whole book was eventually filled with these 
memoranda of the ‘ Bishop and the Malee.’” 


He was remarkably free from ostentation ; 
homely in his manners and address. On ship- 
board he delighted to appear in undress. His 
simplicity once served him in good stead :— 

“Thus it happened in the present case. On 
board the ship the Bishop was careless in costume. 
Whatever was most comfortable was worn—the loose 
black crape coat—no cravat—and a hat retaini 
nothing of episcopacy but the form. But when about 
to land, all this was changed ; and something of stiff- 
ness may naturally be supposed to accompany the 
glossy eassock, the starched cravat, the new hat, 
the best coat. Thus arrayed, with his pocket Bible 
and little atlas as inseparable companions, the 
Bishop stepped into the boat, attended by his 
suite. All Masullah boats are large, high out of 
the water, rowed by many men, and guided by a 
steersman, who stands upon the same raised deck 


waiting were now discovered. The swell preceding 
the breakers was now felt, the rowers used their 
pany of 250 barely sufficed. The attempt to cross | usual cry ; now nearing the beach, and now retiring ; 
the mountains was a serious matter in those days, | now pulling, and now backing their oars; waiting 


The first wave excited some astonishment, but the 


| were floating in the water which half filled it. A 


for a favourable moment and an encouraging word. 
The word at last was spoken, but at a wrong crisis. 


second made a clear breach over the boat, and, in 
an instant Bishop, chaplain, and doctor, were 
swept from their seats, and with hats and books 


third wave, and all were safe on shore, and aided by 
sympathizing and yet half-smiling friends. Dignity 
agrees not with drenched clothes, and whilst guns | 
were firing, bands playing, and troops snaiiiog | 
arms, the Bishop was hurrying away to find shelter 
and dry clothes in Government House. ‘A 
floundering surf, as he afterwards described it, 
finished our calamities with its own petty | 
annoyance.’” 





In 1845, the bishop visited England, partly 
on account of his health, and partly to collect 
subscriptions towards his cathedral, which he 
was now building. ‘The narrative of his stay 
here is one of the most interesting in the book. 
On his return to India, he had the gratifica- 
tion of consecrating the cathedral, revisiting 
large portions of his immense diocese, and fur- 
thering the objects of missionary enterprise in 
a very remarkable manner. Before his death, 
the change noticeable in India was marked and 
decided. His eyes had seen of the fruits of his 
toil. And he was enabled to taste success, and 
while on earth to anticipate his reward. At 
times he had severe trials. The Governor- 
General did not always treat him fairly ; and 
he had to fight against caste in the natives, 
and lukewarmness in his friends. But his 
indomitable energy and perseverance were not 
to be quenched. He battled with opposition 
and indifference to the last ; and when his end 
came he was prepared for it, and glad to de- 
_. The bishop preached his last sermon, in 

is loved cathedral, on the 24th July, 1857. It 





am asleep already; I am talking in my sleep.” 
It was the sleep of death. 

He passed away, without a sigh, about six 
on the following morning, January 2, 1858, 
and the archdeacon, kneeling by the bedside, 
repeated the prayer, appointed by the church, 
for a departing soul, hardly knowing whether 
the spirit had fied. 

Our estimate of the bishop's character will 
have been shown in the course of our 
Perfection is not to be expected of humanity; 
and Daniel Wilson had infirmities to contend 
against. But as he neared the haven where he 
would be, it was clear that the piety he pro- 
fessed was that piety whose fruits tend towards 
a blameless life, which usually shines with 
increased lustre after the stormy period of ‘life 
is passed, beautifying and adorning old age. 
While on earth he was emphatically a good 
and faithful servant, and we have an assurance 
that he is now among the Congregation of the 
Blessed. 





An Essay on the Origin, Organisation, and 
Decomposition of the Solar System, with the 
Physical Forces in Operation which Com- 
menced, Co-Order, and Decompose the Cireles. 
Illustrated by Diagrams, embracing each 
Range from the Sun to Neptune, clearly de- 
monstrating that the conception of Central 
Gravity is a Groundless Dream, and no Type 
of it Traceable in Planetary Operation. To 
which is Appended Remarks on the Science of 
Navigation. By Wm. Gall,sen. (Aberdeen: 
W. Bennett.) 

The Simplicity of the Creation, or the Astrono- 
mical Monument of the Blessed Virgin. A 
New Theory of the Solar System, Thunder- 
storms, Waterspouts, Aurora Borealis, §c., 
and the Tides. Dedicated to Her by William 
Adolph. (London: Catholic Publishing 
and Bookselling Company.) 

Tue two works which we have placed together 

at the head of this article have much in com- 





was a solemn service, not only on account of 
the change apparent in the preacher, which 
presaged his speedy dissolution, but the occa- 
sion was one of humiliation. The mutiny was 
at its height. The Cawnpore massacre was 
filling all men with horror. Lucknow was 
besieged. Sir Henry Lawrence, in whom men 
had trusted, was dead. The text was from 
Hab. i. 12. From it the bishop preached an 
admirable discourse. He warned and en- 
couraged; and came down from his pulpit 
never again to enter it. His task was done. 
His health gave way completely, and he sank 
gradually under the burden of nearly four- 
score years. Yet he was disposed to try reme- 
dies and means for prolonging life. He even 
made a trip in a coasting vessel, but all to no 
uw . Qn landing, his doctor thought him 
in danger, and frankly told him so, expressing 
an opinion that his heart was affected. With 
a touch of the old impetuosity, he exclaimed, 
‘* T don’t believe, doctor, I have had anything 
the matter with my heart in my life.” His 
tried friend, Archdeacon Pratt, was constantly 
by his side; the bishop could hardly bear to 
part with him. Frequently would he call him 
back to send some kind message to his family, 
or to say some word of love to himself. On 
the night preceding the day of his death, he 
with difficulty opened his desk, and made the 
archdeacon read part of his letter to his chil- 
dren at home. ‘Them he spoke of business. 
His mind was bright and clear to the last. As 
the night drew on, he said, ‘“‘ Now you had 
better go; I only thought I should like to see 
you once again.” On being advised to com- 





on which the passengers, with feet suspended far 


mon. They are both very short books, with 
remarkably long titles. The authors of both 
are dissatisfied with Newton's theory of central 
gravity as the governing power of the Solar 
System, and have alike succeeded in melons 
it by a hypothesis which is entirely satisfactory 
to themselves. Both agree in selecting elec- 
tricity as the agency by whieh the motions of 
the heavenly bodies were originated and are 
still controlled. And, finally, both are exceed- 
ingly difficult of comprehension. The points 
of difference between them are of a far less 
striking and obvious character. Some of these, 
which bear upon the details of their respective 
systems, will become apparent in the course of 
our remarks. We may, however, make the 
general observation, that Mr. Gall’s work is a 
trifle the more unintelligible of the two, and 
that he is evidently of a more aggressive and 

ugnacious disposition than his brother theorist. 

ut differences so slight as these are not suffi- 
cient to justify us in separating two books, 
which, from the absolute identity of their ob- 
ject, and from the great similarity between the 
means employed for its attainment, seem to 
call in a special manner for a joint examina- 
tion. 

We learn from the preface to Mr. Gall’s 
essay, that the speculations which it contains 
were first given to the public, in a somewhat 
more condensed form, some time ago; on which 
occasion they “failed to make any impression 
on the scientific mind, at least so far as no 
critic thought it worth his while to notice 
them.” This disappointment, however, has 
not, he tells us, daunted his energy ; and he 





pose himself for sleep, “‘ Sleep,” he replied, “I 


now reproduces his views in a more elaborate 
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form, illustrating them by diagrams, by the 
aid of which he ‘* hopes to make his theory in- 
telligible to any mind reflecting on the inherent 
agencies of matter.” We cannot but think 
that Mr. Gall misconstrues the motives which 
led the critical world to preserve a profound 
silence on the occasion to which he alludes. 
We have ourselves very little doubt that the 
only reason why the critics did not review his 
first essay was simply that they really could 
not understand it. They are to be pitied 
rather than blamed. Even now, with all the 
advantages of a considerably greater fulness of 
detail, and though aided by seventeen distinct 

i we must confess that we are 
not much better off than our predecessors. 
Mr. Gall’s speculations are of so abstruse a 
nature that, in order to be intelligible to the 
ordinary critical mind, they require to be 
stated in terms more than commonly clear and 
precise. This is, unfortunately, the one advan- 
tage of all others that they do not enjoy. Mr. 
Gall enters a formal protest against the em- 
ployment of what he calls ‘‘ scholastic terms,” 
in accordance with which he proceeds to 
expound his views in language of the vaguest 
possible kind ; and (though he does not in this 
case make any distinct statement to that 
effect) he appears to have an equally strong 
objection to being trammelled by the ordinary 
rules of grammatical construction. Owing to 
these circumstances it is frequently rather dif- 
ficult to ascertain his precise meaning ; and we 
fear that our account of his system must, like 
our appreciation of it, be somewhat incom- 
plete. Still we are so unwilling that Mr. 
Gall’s undaunted energy should fail of its re- 
ward, that we will endeavour, to the best of 
our ability, to reproduce some of the leading 
features of his views, in the hope that the 
reader will be able, from the sample which we 
give, to form at least an approximative opinion 
as to the value of the whole. 

Undoubtedly, the most distinct impression 
which we derive from Mr. Gall’s volume is, 
that he is decidedly of opinion that Sir Isaac 
Newton is a very much over-rated man. It is 
upon the discovery of central gravity that the 
reputation of this philosopher mainly rests; 
and this Mr. Gall fearlessly asserts to be a 
groundless dream. We may at first be some- 
what startled at the sweeping severity of this 
sentence; but, when we reflect that it was 
through the fall of an apple that Newton was 
led to the conception of this idea, we can 
hardly fail to admit its justice, or to acknow- 
ledge with Mr. Gall that “it is wonderful 
how the forbidden fruit has checked the 
aspirations of mind.” Few of us have any 
idea of the terrible consequences which the 
theory of central gravity, if true, - must 
inevitably entail. Fortunately, Mr. Gall is 
able to enlighten on this point. “If,” he 
says, ‘‘ the gravity of the sun had any con- 
nexion with planetary operations, this action 
would prove fatal to all life on the land; it 
would have to pass through the affinity of our 
atmosphere to reach the site of surface action, 
and would draw off the hydrogen in its upper 
region (allowing that the action was too weak 
to draw off th> whole). This action would 
put an en: t «it ».*mospheric vapour, and 
annhilate: _¢’ ~~ *:a} production of nitrogen, 
which conatit:-; -. principal food of vegeta- 
tion; and th. ¢ msolidating process of 
our planet w.~*, .e c.. *ned to her seas. 
The entire solidifying action on land would be 
destroyed, through the “~-truction of vegetable 
and animal organi ~vhich alone carry it 
forward with the n  ilic base traceable in 
the chemical production of nitrogen.” These 
appalling consequences, which are only the 





more fearful from being absolutely unintel- 
ligible, are “‘ but a fractioned result of a central 
gravity.” Since Newton entirely failed to 
perceive them, we can scarcely hesitate to 
acknowledge with Mr. Gall that, ‘in connec- 
tion with his plan of organization, he possessed 
not a single philosophical idea ;” or to exter d our 
admiring sympathy to the bold and candid 
werent who, while ‘* holding in highest 
esteem the achievements of Newton as a 
mathematician,” found “his philosophy an 
immense stumbling-block in his path, which 
he had to remove, with all other reading on the 
subject, and wing his flight alone, unknown to 
any human mind but his own.” 

The Newtonian system being thus disposed 
of, what is the substitute that we are to accept in 
its stead? We must begin by admitting that 
‘matter is a substance distinct to mind, under 
constant control of two forces, affinity and 
expansion.” Cela posé, we must further 
assume that the whole space of the solar system 
was originally filled with the two simple gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen, one of which is electro- 
positive, and the other electro-negative. These 
gases, ‘“‘ being in different electrical states, 
could not be at rest from their affinity for each 
other, so that an attractive and twisting 
motion would pervade the gaseous volume ; ° 
the result of which would be that the two 
elementary bodies would combine, and water 
would be formed. Mr. Gall does not think it 
necessary to tell us what is the agency by 
which this combination was effected ; possibly 
at that very remote period mere contact 
between the gases was sufficient to induce it. 
However this may be, the water thus formed, 
being denser than the gaseous mixture, descends 
to the centre cf the solar space, and there forms 
a revolving aqueous globe, which is the germ of 
the sun. We might naturally expect that the 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen, when 
once begun, would go on uninterruptedly until 
the two gases were entirely used up, so that 
the whole universe would resolve itself ulti- 
mately into an immense sphere of pure water ; 
but fortunately this untoward result was 
guarded against by a special dispensation. As 
soon as one half of the gaseous mixture had 
been condensed into the sun, the affinity which 
had hitherto been the controlling principle 
of the cosmical arrangements ceased to be the 
dominant force, and gave way to expansion. 
This expansion, which originated in the sun, 
was owing to his having been, all this time, 
gradually changing from the liquid to the solid 
state ; a metamorphosis which is entirely owing 
to the exertions of the coral insects contained 
in his waters, who, beginning at his centre, 
have at last, by dint of indefatigable industry, 
converted him into a solid mass. ‘The sun is 
at present a solid globe, emitting electricity, 
and not attracting but repelling the heavenly 
bodies which circle round him: he is doubtless 
inhabited, and the light and heat which appear 
to proceed from him are caused by the action 
of his electrical emanations upon the atmo- 
sphere of the planets. The successive formation 
of the planets is, on the whole, not dissimilar 
to that of the sun. The remaining gaseous 
mixture collected into a ring, which revolved 
round the sun at a distance regulated by the 
limits of his expansive power; and, as the 
gradual formation of water was still going on, 
a second aqueous globe was slowly formed, 
which, when it had attained a sufficient density, 
dropped out of the ring, and proceeded to 
circle the sun as the planet Mercury. The 
satellite which Mercury once possessed was 
formed by the combined expansive power of 
himself and the sun, in a peculiar manner, 
which even the numerous diagrams which are 





devoted to the illustration of this important 
operation failto render completely intelligible to 
us. The formation of the remaining planets 
took place in a manner precisely similar to 
that of Mercury. They are naturally formed 
at successively increasing distances from the 
sun; for, as each sphere dropped within the 
ring, the latter would be raised to a distance 
proportioned to the weight of the newly formed 
sama In the case of the more remote planets, 

owever, the distance is too great to be satis- 
factorily accounted for in this manner ; so that 
it is necessary to call in the aid of the comets 
to provide an adequate cause for the observed 
effect. The solidification of the planets ap- 
pears to have been conducted on somewhat 
different principles from that of the sun, a 
variation which is probably owing to the elec- 
trical emanations from the latter body; for 
they are all hollow spheres of water, containing 
a nucleus of uncondensed gas, the aqueous 
envelope of which is, like the sun itself, being 
gradually solidified by the exertions of the 
indefatigable corallines. 

This is the manner in which the bodies 
which constitute our solar system were un- 
doubtedly formed. It would be extremely 
difficult to convey anything like a clear idea of 
the details of the way in which the motions of 
the planets round the sun and of the satellites 
round the planets are respectively regulated 
and maintained; but, fortunately, want of 
space entirely precludes us from making the 
attempt. We must, however, say a few words 
about the comets, which, in Mr. Gall’s system, 
are among the most important members of the 
cosmical economy. Mr. Gall has discovered 
that comets are simply planets or satellites, 
which, having in the course of their revolu- 
tions incautiously approached too near the sun, 
have been thrown off at a tangent by his ex- 
pansive force. This has, as yet, happened in 
only two Cases, viz., in those of the satellites 
of Mercury and Venus, so that there are at 
present only two comets; unless indeed there 
may have been at one time another planet and 
satellite between Mercury and the Sun, in 
which case Mr. Gall is willing to extend their 
number to four. The same influence which 
deflects the comets from their original orbits 
seriously affects their internal constitution ; 
so that comets are, in fact, planets in a 
state of decomposition. In no case do their 
orbits extend beyond the limits of the solar 
system; but there is no fear of their ever 
coming into contact with any of the planets, 
since they are not attracted but repelled by 
those bodies. All the planets are gradually 
approaching the sun, and will, with their satel- 
lites, be, at some future period, converted into 
comets; so that the solar system contains with- 
in itself the seeds of decay. We need not, 
however, anticipate that this momentous event 
will occur in our day. Mercury, and Venus, 
and the Moon must go before us; so that, 
though the dissolution of the first of these 
planets may be expected very shortly, we, at 
least, are sure of having abundant warning of 
our approaching end. Mr. Gall has taken the 
trouble of calculating the time that must elapse 
before our turn comes, and has found that it 
amounts to no less than 10,810,810,811 years. 
Lest, however, we should be too much elated 
at this remarkably satisfactory prospect, he 
hastens to inform us that all life on the earth 
will be extinct long before she reaches this 
point ; for ‘‘as soon as her water is used up 
all organic life will be at an end. 

The foregoing sketch cannot fail to convince 
the astronomer that he has much to learn from 
Mr. Gall’s Essay. But astronomy is far from 


being the only branch of physical science in 
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which the labours of this universal philosopher 
are destined to effect a complete revolution. 
The geologist, for instance, must at once 
dismiss from his mind all notions respecting 
the igneous origin of any portion of the 
earth’s crust, and must admit that all the 
rocks with which he is acquainted are alike of 
coralline formation. The zoologist and physi- 
ologist may derive important hints from Mr. 
Gall’s remarks on the constitution of the earth- 
worm. ‘ These animals,” he says, ‘* feed solely 
upon the dead and detached portions of plants, 
which they convert into pure soil; the reason 
of this being that they are entirely negative 
creatures, and cannot bite a living blade or 
root without their system receiving an electric 
shock. In this respect, they differ from all 
other underground or surface grubs, which are 
positive animals, and therefore destructive to 
the vitality of the vegetable kingdom.” He 
further remarks that the latter class are pro- 
duced from eggs, ‘“‘and develope into the 
insect form after the chrysolite stage of their 
existence "—a statement which seems calcu- 
lated to open up a new and siriking field for 
the investigations of the mineralogist. The 
chemist learns that nitrogen is a compound 
body, produced by the chemical combination 
of electricity with hydrogen and oxygen. The 
argument by which Mr. Gall establishes this 
point is quite conclusive. Nitrogen, he says, 
is not an elementary body, because it is neither 
combustible nor a supporter of combustion ; 
and he cites the parallel case of carbon and 
oxygen, one of which is combustible, and the 
other a supporter of combustion, while the 
product of their combination, carbonic acid, is 
neither one nor the other. This argument 
compels us, among other very remarkable con- 
clusions, to admit this extremely singular and 
novel fact, that carbon and oxygen are capable, 
by their combination, of forming a simple as 
well as a compound body ; for carbonic oxide, 
which is assuredly a compound of these two 
elements, is eminently combustible, and must, 
therefore, be regarded as an elementary sub- 
stance. Another novel chemical discovery is, 
that the atmosphere is a compound of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, with an extensive admixture 
of nitrogen. Finally, the ordinary unscientific 
man, who fancies that, when he looks at the 
sun, his eyes are simply dazzled by excess of 
light, is furnished with a new and far more 
satisfactory explanation of this unpleasant 
phenomenon. ** When our eyes are pointed to 
the sun’s sphere,” says Mr. Gall, ** they be- 
come surcharged by their own focal energy in 
concentrating his electrical emanations, and 
not from any degree of inconceivable light or 
heat lodged in the sun.” This admirably sim- 
ple and lucid explanation completely does away 
with what Mr. Gall characterises as ‘a 
groundless idea, that too often appals and 
confuses the contemplative mind.” 

‘The great length to which our remarks upon 
Mr. Gall’s work have already extended, ren- 
ders it necessary that we should notice Mr. 
Adolph’s volumeina much morecursory manner. 


The circumstances under which the latter book | 


was puljlished, constitute certainly one of the 
most rdmarkable points connected with it. It 
is designed as a monument to the glory of 
Virgin Mary, and as a mark of the author's 
gratitude to her in return for a miraculous in- 
terposition on her part in favour of his sick 
wife. Mr. Adolph, who is clearly of a very 
devout, not to say superstitious, turn of mind, 
is further convinced, if not that his specula- 
tions are absolutely correct, at least that he is, 
by publishing them, doing a work that is 
leasing to God, by the fact that one Maria 

6rl,a Tyrolese ecstatic, on being asked by him 


whether he would succeed in the monument 
that he wished to erect to the Blessed 
Virgin, not only “nodded a most cheerful 
consent,” but also showed that she under- 
stood, without being told so, that the monument 
in question was to be a written one. Mr. 
Adolph’s attack on the theory of gravitation 
is of a less murderous and vicious description 
than that of Mr. Gall. What he desires to 
effect is, to establish a ‘ Universal Systemal 
Repulsion, and to reduce the law of ‘ universal 
gravitation’ into that of ‘solar and planetary 
gravitation,’ by which the planets gravitate to 
the centre of the sun, and the moons gravitate 
to the centres of their respective planets.” 
Electricity is, in his view, the prime element 
of all created substances. The creation of 
electricity, both positive and negative, was 
coeval with that of the heaven and the earth; 
and it was from their first meeting that light 
arose. Positive electricity attached itself to 
imponderable substances, and fills space; nega- 
| tive electricity allied itself to matter, in order 
to form ponderable bodies. Mr. Adolph, un- 
like Mr. Gall, does not venture to indicate the 
precise mode in which the planets were formed, 
but leaves it doubtful whether they rose from 
the sun as fiery balls, or whether they ‘‘ were 
dropped from the bosom of the Almighty, like 
soap-bubbles from the mouth of a child.” Any 
way, however, one thing is certain, that they 
are, one and all, filled with negative electricity. 
It is to the efforts of this imprisoned electri- 
eity to unite with the positive fluid which 
pervades the atmosphere, that the minor phe- 
nomena of thunderstorms, waterspouts, the 
aurora borealis, &c., as well as the more terri- 
ble visitations of earthquakes, are alike owing. 
The destruction of the world will finally be 
effected by the confinement of the imprisoned 
fluid, until it blows up its envelope like a gi- 
yantic shell. One of the most singular of 
Mr. Adolph’s speculations is, that the earth is 
surrounded not only by her atmosphere, but 
also by a succession of gaseous rings, each less 
dense than that immediately below it. The 
ring immediately above the atmosphere probably 
consists of oxygen, while hydrogen is the pro- 
bable constitreat of one of the outermost— 
possibly of the very highest—envelopes. Out- 
side of all, reigns positive electricity. Mr. 
Adolph notices one obvious objection to this 
view, which lies in the fact that oxygen has 
not a less, but a greater specific gravity than 
atmospheric air; and endeavours to remove it 
by suggesting that the oxygen with which we 
are acquainted is not pure, but is in a state of 
combination with one of the constituents of 
nitrogen (which he also regards asa compound 
body), or with the metallic solutions (whatever 
they may be) that pervade the atmosphere. 
| He does not, however, seem to be aware of the 
| still more important obstacle presented by the 
| ordinary law of diffusion of gases. Hav- 
| ing postulated the existence of these rings, or 
| envelopes, he proceeds to utilise them in ac- 
| counting for the tides, which phenomena he 
| considers, not without reason, that the ordi- 
| nary theory of attraction fails to explain in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. He is of opinion 
that they are caused by the motion of the 
moon through some of the higher of these 
envelopes; this motion causing a displace- 
ment of the medium in which she moves, the 
effect of which is transmitted downwards 
through each successive ring, until it finally 
causes a wave on the surface of the ocean. 
Such being the nature of Mr. Gall’s and Mr. 
| Adolph’s productions, it may fairly be asked 
| why we have thought it worth while to notice 
| them at such length, or, indeed, why we have 
noticed them at all. We have been induced 











to do so, not by any over estimate of the in- 
trinsic merit of the books themselves, but by a 
conviction that they are, in some sort, typical 
works, belonging to a class the existence of 
which cannot fail to be highly detrimental to 
the well-being of true scientific inquiry. A 
gentleman, possessing an imperfect uaint- 
ance with the facts and laws of physical 
science, finds, naturally enough, some difficulty 
in accepting the ordinary explanations of some 
of the highest and most difficult points of phy- 
sical theory. Accordingly he feels himself 
justified in rejecting this explanation as a 
groundless dream, and in proceeding to replace 
it by a theory of his own. In casting about 
for a substitute for gravitation, an inquirer of 
this description is pretty sure to fix his choice 
upon electricity—a force the nature and limits 
of whose action, being as yet very imperfectly 
known, are far more capable of unlimited ex- 
tension than those of any other physical agent. 
The theory, when constructed, is probably sub- 
mitted by the author to some eminent scientific 
man, who, if kindly disposed, returns it with 
a few vague words of compliment, or, as is 
most likely, takes no notice of it whatever ; 
and the author, encouraged by the absence of 
positive disapprobation, forthwith lays the 
results of his labours before the world. These 
remarks apply more especially to Mr. Adolph’s 
work, which he tells us, actually underwent 
the ordeal of more than one scientific opinion, 
with results very similar to those which we have 
| just described. Mr. Gall, to judge from the tone 
of his book, is far too sure of himself, to trouble 
his mind for a moment about the opinions of 
others. It may possibly be thought that the 
| ostensible motive for the publication of Mr. 
| Adolph’s volume, removes it from the sphere of 
| literary or scientific criticism: but its main 
object is unquestionably to support a new 
| scientific theory, and by its scientific merits it 
| must stand or fall. Mr. Gall is, however, in 
| every respect by far the worse offender of the 
| two. With a man who, like him, exhibits in 
every page of his work, either an absolute 
| ignorance of, or a profound contempt for, the 
| best-known and most. firmly established facts 
in every branch of physical science, argument 
is, of course, out of the question; ridicule is 
the only weapon by Which he can possibly be 
met. Until it be generally acknowledged that 
the ergon of a philosopher is to clothe errone- 
ous statements in unintelligible language, Mr. 
Gall’s chances of distinction in this direction 
is, we fear, but small. But, since this is not 
precisely the standard of philosophical excel- 
lence, which is at present adopted by the scien- 
tific world, the most consolatory prospect that 
we can, in the meantime, hold out to him, is 
that which has been so repeatedly foretold to 
so many aspirants to literary fame—that his 
system may possibly be accepted when that of 
Newtons is forgotten, but certainly not till 
then. 











Observations on Real Property Law Reform. 
By Sylvester Joseph Hunter, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Esq., Editor of the Law of Property Amend- 
ment Act. (Butterworth, Fleet Street.) 

Ovr author informs us that this pamphlet 
was “ originally written to a friend, who, for 
many years past, has been known for his advo- 
cacy of a moderate course of law reform, and 
for his opposition to the various schemes with 
which the country has been for a long time 
periodically threatened ;” and he thinks “it 
will assist professional and unprofessional men 
in forming a correct judgment on the questions 
|at issue, the vast importance | of which it is 
| scarcely possible to exaggerate. 
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the estate, and finds someone willing tolend him 
whatever his friend may be, our author is in- | the money, if he has a good title to the land; 
deed a very moderate law reformer, and strange | but he cannot be bound by the pfevious inves- 
it is to see how slow Conveyancers and Equity | tigation of the title, nor will he be satisfied 


And truly, if. we judge from this eg a, 





Barristers are to take a lesson from a leaf of | with it. He says, ‘‘ My solicitor must examine 
the book of their Common Law brethren. They | it, and my counsel must advise upon it.” The 
are slow to perceive the signs of the times. | same delays and expense, as upon the purchase, 
The public are as tired of the delays and ex- | must be again incurred. In a few years after- 





— 


of conveyancing and the Equity courts, | 


even after undergoing a ‘‘ moderate reform,” 
as they ever were of the Common Law courts, 
and as they did not wait for the Common 
lawyers to reform themselves, so neither will 


they wait for the ‘moderate reform,” or ‘‘ bit by | 


bit legislation” of our author, but will, by an 


The Bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by Sir Hugh Cairns, when Solicitor- 


General under Lord Derby's Government, in | 


1859, for the Registration of Titles, has induced 


our author to publish the pamphlet before us. | 
And as our numerous agricultural friends take | 


an interest in all that concerns the burdens of 
the land, we will go shortly into the history of 
the questions of delay, expense, and vexation 
which the investigation of titles entails upon 
purchasers. 

Two hundred years ago, Sir Matthew Hale, 
writing of a property which he had purchased, 
said, ‘* He would willingly give one year’s pur- 
chase more for it, could he be sure there was a 
good title.” 


In 1669 a Committee of the House of Lords | 


Was appointed to enquire into the question of 
tenure of land, and they reported that one 
eause of the decrease in value of land was the 
uncertainty of the titles of estates, and they 
recommended that there should be a bill of 
registration; and about the same time the 
House of Commons came to a similar conclu- 
sion. 

In 1703 the register of deeds was introduced 
into the West. Riding of Yorkshire, and there 
is also a register in Middlesex, which work 
satisfactorily. 

In 1846 another Committee of the House of 
Commons reported that the marketable value 
of real property is seriously diminished by the 
tedious and expensive process attending its 
transfer. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1856 
took the same view of the subject. 

The evils complained of in the present sys- 
tem are twofold, viz. : the delay in completing 
a purchase of land, and the expense attendant 
upon every dealing with it. 

The purchase of stock, railway shares, or a 
ship, however costly, may be completed in a 


few minutes after the contracting parties have | 


agreed upon the terms. The transfer of a ship 
is effected by a document of a simple form, and 
by the entry on the register that a transfer 
has taken place. If one buy an estate at an 
auction, or by private contract, he is anxious 
to get possession, and the vendor is anxious to 
get his money ; but this cannot be effected at 
oncé; years may be spent in the investigation 
of title, in preparation of abstracts, compari- 
son of deeds, searches for encumbrances, in 
objections made to the title, answers to these 
objections, in disputes upon these answers, and 
in endeavours to cure defects. Sir Hugh 
Cairns says it is an uncommon thing for a 
purchase of any magnitude to be completed by 
delivery of possession and payment of the price 
of an estate under twelve months. 


This delay and expense materially lessen the | 


value of real property. 


But that is not all, for even then the title | 
which he accepts will not be accepted on any | 


subsequent dealings with the property. If after- 
wards the purchaser has occasion to mortgage 


| continued. 
| 21,000,000. 


wards he wants to sell the estate, and finds a 


| purchaser, who says ‘‘nodoubt you thought this 


a good title when you bought the estate, and 
the mortgagee also thought it good when he 
lent his money upon it; but I must be satisfied 
that the title is good, my solicitor must exa- 


| mine it, and my counsel advise upon it.’, Then 
extensive reform, sweep the wholenuisanceaway. | 


again commence abstracts, examinations, ob- 
jections, difficulties, correspondence, and 
delay ; and although the purchaser pays for all 
this, it really comes out of the pocket of the 
owner, for he receives as much less for his land 
as the expenses amount to. 

Now.can these evils be remedied? Can the 
title, when once investigated, be made avail- 
able for all subsequent dealings with the pro- 
perty, and the delay and expense further 
prevented and lessened. Those who take an 
| affirmative view say, in Ireland the Encum- 
| bered Estates Court was established for the 
| sale of encumbered estates, and the purchaser 
| obtained a parliamentary title. By an Act of 
| 1858, this court became the Landed Estates 
Court, with power to give indefeasible titles to 
ali purchasers, and to any owner of an estate 
who could prove a right to its possession ; 
while, at the same time, its power, with refer- 
ence to the sale of encumbered estates, was 
The acreage of Ireland was 
3,500,000, or about 1-7th, has 

been sold in the Encumbered Estates Court ; 
, and not a single case of injury has been proved 
| to have been done to any individual by the 

granting of indefeasible titles. That is, the 
court has never sold the estate of one man as 
that of another, nor land as part of one estate 
which was really part of another. 

The great safety or security experienced in 
| these great transactions has been attributed to 
j a . . 
| the publicity of every proceeding attending a 
| Sale by the court. 

Now we all know that meagre as are the 
means at the disposal of a conveyancer in Eng- 
land as compared with those at the disposal of 

| the Estates Court in Ireland, such a thing is 
| hardly ever heard of as a title passed by a 
| conveyancer afterwards turning out to be bad. 
| Why should not the bestowal of an indefeasible 
| title be equally beneficial and practical in 
| England ? 
If such a court established in England has 
| all the means necessary for investigating the 
| validity of a title, and it has ascertained it to 
_ be good, why should not the court declare the 
title to be indefeasible, and why should not its 
certificate to that effect be considered satisfac- 


upon the estate, or becoming the purchaser of 
it without requiring fresh investigation ? 

Our author objects to this reasonable pro- 
position. Hesaysno! We may get ignorant 
or incompetent judges, or those of uncontrol- 
lable temper ; they may be negligent, or sub- 
ject to human infirmity. These objections are 
applicable to all legal tribunals; and if they 
were to influence us, we should now be without 
the blessing of these tribunals, which for 
learning, integrity, caution, purity, and free- 
| dom from ordinary human infirmity, are the 
| ornaments of this country. But we have the 
experience of the Landed Estates Court in 
Treland, and that experience is in favour of 
the establishment of a similar court in Eng- 
land ; and we are sure that the Bar of England 





tory to any one lending money afterwards | 


will produce as competent judges asthe Bar of 
Ireland. The system works well there; no 
complaints have been made of the temper, and 
infirmity, or ignorance of those who administer 
the law there. 

But the proposal extends beyond the inves- 
tigation of titles that are good. It is proposed 
to cure titles that are bad for technical defects 
and objections, so as to give the owner a decla- 
ration title once and for all. The result will 
be that those who desire to avail themselves of 
the advantages of the court and have good 
titles, will at once obtain a declaration in their 
favour, whilst those whose titles are open to 
technical defects will do what is required to 
cure them, and so come in to secure the same 
advantage, and then sconer or later there will 
come a time with regard to the very worst 
titles in the country, when their flaws will be 
taken away even by long possession, so that 
the time will arrive at which titles which are 
now bad, will in time also receive the benefit 
of this declaration. 

By this means, where small parcels of land 
are held under different titles, we shall con- 
solidate those titles. and get one general title 
for the whole. Whereas, now in the case of 
building ground to be sold in lots of one half 
or one quarter of an acre, an abstract of title 
is required for each plot, and the expense of an 
investigation of the title has to be incurred for 
each, unless the conditions of sale prevent it. 
We will by this plan get one title for all and 
a copy of the certificate of the title will 
be handed to each purchaser; while, for the 
purpose of raising money on loan, the advan- 
tage of such a title must be manifest on the 
slightest examination. 

Weshall by the plan proposed obtain the fol- 
lowing results, viz. :—-Ist, Perfectly unfettered 
dealings with the land as at present. 2ndly, A 
clear title upon the transfer speedily and simply 
acquired. 3rdly, Entire concealment of all 
transactions, such as settlements or mortgages, 
which itmay beconsidered undesirable to disclose. 

Now can we preserve the title when we 
get it? It is proposed to register it. 

One would think that these objects are so 
great and important that all right-minded men 
would unite in devising the most effectual 
mode of carrying them out. Our author ad- 
mits that some reform of the existing law of 
Real Property is expedient. He admits all the 
objections to it which we have pointed out, 
but he will not have Sir Hugh Cairns’ plan 
| (which has been much lauded by the Attorney 
| General) because it deals with the difficulties 
of the case in too sweeping a manner. Our 
| author is too conservative for radical changes. 
| He would approach time-honoured abuses with 
caution. He would not admit that it was 
| possible the abuses pointed out could grow up 
under conservative teaching. He would have 
us, therefore, cautious in pulling them down. 
The work must be done in true conservative 
style, ‘‘ bit by bit reform is the proper course 
to pursue.” 

We cannot agree with this gentle mode of 
treating gigantic abuses. A skilful surgeon 
cuts deep; * bit by bit” legislation will not 
surmount the difficulties we have pointed out. 

We cannot see any peculiarity in land which 
should make the transfer of it more difficult 
than the transfer of stock, or a ship. 

A man has £100,000 in stock in the bank ; 
he may sell to A. £50,000 of it; to B., £100; 
to C., £50; and so on, a portion, more or less, 
to fifty people. Every one of these transac- 





tions is entered in the bank books, and the 
sum remaining in the name of the original 
owner will be as easy of identification as the 
original sum. Why should not this apply to 
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land? So a man who owns a ship may trans- 
fer fifty shares in her to fifty different ns, 
without the slightest chance of complicating 
the different interests in the ship; why not 
apply this to land? We think that, in the 
working of the scheme, any difficulties that 
may arise will be successfully encountered. 

Our author says, “ The advocates of the 
scheme would have a register of titles estab- 
lished, on which none but titles in fee should 
be entered. The registered owner might hold 
for his own benefit, or by way of trust for the 
benefit of others, but would have absolute 
power of disposition over the land. Besides 
all other objections to this plan, one is insu- 
perable, arising from the difficulty as to the 
choice of trustees. The great superiority of 
land—as an investment by way of settlement 
—over stock is, that the latter is liable to be 
made away with by the trustees leaving their 
beneficiaries nothing but a personal right 
against the delinquent.” 

Our author forgets that a beneficiary can 
always lay a distringas on stock so as to prevent 
the trustee from making away with it, and so 
the promoters of the proposed land registration 
scheme give the beneficiary a similar power to 
enter a caveat which will effectually prevent 
our author's insuperable objection from ever 
arising. 

Our author objects also, that the fraudulent 
omission to register, will still be a ready means 
of taking away the rights of the too confiding. 
This is a strange argument after having told 
us at page 8, with reference to the existing 
law: ‘That no laws can protect the careless 
man from the arts of the designing. Vigilan- 
tibus non dormientibus jura subveniunt. The 
laws assist them only who are watchful over 
their own interests.” Surely if no law can pro- 
tect the confiding against the designing, it is 
hardly just to condemn the proposed law on 
that ground. 

Another objection is, that the expenses will 

not be reduced because fees will have to be paid 
for registration. But what fees can be charged 
that would be at all commensurate with the 
expenses of investigating a title a second time, 
perhaps, within six months of the first. 
_. We cannot hesitate expressing our opinion 
that the proposed scheme has great advantages, 
and that the existing law has great disadvan- 
tages, and our author having failed to con- 
vert us to his opinion, we hope the scheme will 
have a fair trial, particularly as it is contem- 
plated to confine its operation at first to one 
county. 





The American Pastor in Europe. Edited by 
Dr. Cumming. (Bentley.) 
Ir is strange how false an idea of the contents 
of a book you may form from the title. We 
had allowed our imagination to rove in com- 
pany with a white-haired, benevolent old gen- 
tleman, at least over Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
merry England, even if Lapland and Turkey 
should be neglected; whilst he visited, not the 
‘* lions,” not the old beaten track of lay tourists, 
not the Institutions kept for show, but the 
out-of-the-way villages and the smaller towns, 
which, in the aggregate, contain more inha- 
bitants, aud are more faithful exponents of the 
religious and moral condition of the country 
than capitals, inasmuch as one metropolis bears 
to another a resemblance in that respect almost 
as great as that which one dollar bears to 
another. We had fancied him with introduc- 
tions to brother pastors of all denominations, 
learning from each some useful lesson, which 
he might apply to the benefit of his own flock 


| at home—from one a little charity, from an- 
| other a little patience, from another a little 
humility ; and we had pictured him to our- 
selves comparing the different kinds of Sunday 
teaching, Sunday worshipping, and Sunday 
amusement, and from the several ingredients 
producing a wholesome mixture, which he 
could recommend for general use. We might 
just as well have conceived that he had dis- 
covered a safe plan for the abolition of the 
Income-tax. Europe, according to his mea- 
surement, appears to comprise only England 
and that part of the Continent which is tra- 
versed every Autumn by the beard-growing 
shoal of Englishmen whom Long Vacation 
sends abroad, to walk, and drink Rheinwein, 
and return home hairy: and, for all we can 
see to the contrary, he might have omitted the 
word Pastor upon his title-page altogether : 
Preacher would have been more appropriate ; 
for he evidently considers that to preach well 
is the one thing needful: and Joker would not 
have been unbecoming, seeing that he, in the 
account of his visit to Mount Vesuvius, re- 
marks, ‘‘ Poor Mr. Day sank fainting from the 
effect of the sulphurous fumes ..... ”" He 
had “taken too much of the crater ;” and he 
in other places shows a determination of jokes 
to the brain. Throughout the work before us 
there is exhibited the true American dash, 
which leads a man to believe that he can see 
everything in a quarter of an hour, and write 
| a description of it in ten minutes,—and the 
old American complacency which causes him, 
| whatever he may see or hear, to sing triumph- 
jantly ‘“ Hail! Columbia ;” you can plainly 
| perceive that he is perfectly convinced no one 
can walk, climb, read, write, pray, preach, 
lecture, sin, or repent so well as an American : 
and we felt rather hurt that he should so fre- 
quently mention the English Churches abroad, 
to which he was indebted for the chance of 
worshipping God, if not as a Methodist, at any 
rate as a Protestant, without a single grateful 
acknowledgment, so far as we recollect, and 
often with a sneer at the reader or preacher ; 
and it is a question whether you are at liberty 
to attend the religious service of Christians 
whose feelings you mean to outrage by studi- 
ously disregarding their ritual: it were better 
to stay away altogether. 

That so eloquent a man as Dr. Cross should 
write descriptions worth reading will astonish 
no one; and we can assure those who are not 
satisfied with rhapsodies upon the subject of 
the Seven Hills, Vesuvius, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, &c., they will find a great deal of 
fine writing in these pages, though the Editor 
appears to think, and we certainiy think, that 
the Doctor's poetical nature is sometimes rather 
too much for him. However, he can deal in 
harsh prose, as we will speedily make clear. 
At page 16 our Pastor takes occasion to handle 
Mr. Thackeray after the following pastoral 
fashion :— 





“ Mr. Thackeray had just finished his lectures on 
the Four Georges when we arrived in Liverpool, 
and the press was handling him with great severity. 
Several passages pronounced in America seem to 
have been eliminated since his return to England, 
at least were omitted when he lectured in Liver- 
pool. I suppose they were written for republican 
ears, and not for those of royalists.* A Scotch 
reviewer says he goes through the house of Han- 
over as a policeman goes through the city, taking 
no notice of virtue and decency, but looking out 
everywhere for mischief and villany. There is 
deubtless much justice in the criticism ; but what 
would the critic say of what we heard a year before 
in Charlestown? And why should a_ public 
lecturer turn ail history into satire? Why should 








* This is very doubtful indeed.—Ep. 











he dwell exclusively on the raseality of royalty, the 
hypocrisy of prelates, the quarrels and intrigues of 
courtiers, the faults and infirmities of greatness ? 
Was there nothing good or virtuous, nothing 
worthy of love or commendation? Why, then, is 
it all ignored? Is it because a fair and honest 
narration of historic facts would not win so many 
hearers, or gather so many pounds into the 
lecturer’s purse?* But is it right or honourable 
for a man of letters, like Mr. Thackeray, to accu- 
mulate gold by such means, and seek the applause 
of the living by caricaturing thedead? Is it right 
or honourable for the most popular lecturer of the 
day to subordinate his noble talents, and all the 
arts of eloquence, to the degradation of human 
character, already, doubtless, sufficiently degraded ; 
and make the finest diction, the keenest epigram, 
the most brilliant antithesis, and an elocution 
universally admired, the instruments of gain or 
glory to himself, and of infamy to those whose 
tongues have long been silent in the sepulchre >” 


After this we have a sketch of London, con- 
taining nothing very original, unless it be the 
remarks upon the wages of English servants,— 
who are poorly paid, according to our author, 
whilst his Editor declares that they are not, or, 
at any rate, that they are as well paid as Ameri- 
can “helps,"—and upon “the English poor,” 
who are represented, contrary, we believe, tothe 
experience of those who have visited New York, 
as having exhibited, in London alone, more 
indications of “ pinching want and absolute 
wretchedness,” during a single week, than had 
met our author's observation in the United 
States for twenty years :—perhaps he doesn’t 
wear those spectacles he is so fond of talking 
about—at home. From p. 30 to p. 350, we 
have a long, an erudite, and a somewhat amus- 
ing description of our author's Continental 
tour, wherein we were forcibly reminded of 
Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary (which we 
think quite as interesting as our Pastor's dis- 
sertations) and wherein we read a whole 
chapter on the Basilica Vaticanus (?). If our 
Pastor and his Editor be true prophets there 
will soon be an end to the Pope’s dominion :— 


“The day of redress must.come—the day of 
redress and retribution. There is no hope for 
Antichrist: God hath written his doom. ere 
is no hope for Italy, but in the predicted subver- 
sion of his power. Let French cannon protect his 
palace, and French bayonets prop his tottering 
throne: both he and they shall be ‘as the chaff of 
the mountains before the wind, and like a rolling 
thing before the whirlwind! Antichrist cannot 
endure: the curse of Heaven is upon him, and 
‘hell is moved from beneath to meet him at his 
coming. Even while I write come tidings from 
Italy of fourteen thousand people whelmed in the 
ruins of falling cities—an awful warning to the 
hoary blasphemer of the Vatican! And when I 
saw him lately reeling to and fro in his lofty chair, 
sick from the unsteady motion of those who bore 
him upon their shoulders, as he passed at the 
head of his gorgeous procession along the nave of 
the grand basilica, I seemed to recognise in him 
the symbolled mystagogue of the Apocalypse, 
‘drunken with the blood of the saints,’ and stag- 
gering upon the brink of that ‘lake of fire’ into 
which he is fated ere long to fall!+ 


But we are sorry for the sake of the Pope's 
subjects, that the Editor has failed, now and 
then, in his predictions. In all these pag 
there is much that might have been omitted with 
advantage ; we want the opinions of an intel- 
ligent, educated man, upon the state of modern 
society and political feeling in Italy, of which 
we glean but seanty tidings in this book, whilst 
the pages are cumbered by unedifying stories 





* Whatever be Mr. Thackeray's faults, those who seem to 
know him best do not attribute to him these grave offences. 
—Ep. 

+ A fate nearer in this year 1860 than most people suppose. 
—Ep.’ 
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of postilions, and beggars, and alms given or | 
refused, and Jesuits, and Roman Catholics in | 
general, who are, of course, all rogues and | 
vagabonds, two only being found worthy, appa- | 
rently, of Dr. Cross’s acquaintance, one ‘*an | 
indifferent papist,” and the other a gentleman | 
of so much principle that he ‘“‘frankly confessed | 
his only motive in taking orders was to secure 
a comfortable subsistence without labour.” (p. 

79.) We also think it would have been in good 

taste had he denied himself the satisfaction of 

sneering at the “ British loyalty,” (p. 69) which 

prompts Englishmen abroad to offer up “ set 

prayers” for “Our Most Gracious Queen 

Victoria ;” we certainly should find no fault with 

Americans if they prayed for ** the President.” 

However, others may differ from us, and re- 

joice over, not only this part of the book, but 

the chapter headed ‘“* Washington Irving out- 

done,” and the catalogue-like list of ‘* Palazzo’s” 

in chapt. 24;—we skipped dreadfully. At p. 350 
we return to England; we are treated, in 

chap. 33, to a genealogical history of the 

house of Cross, for Americans notoriously 

despise ancestry: to a description of eight 

‘* tea parties,” which our author attended, and 

to an anecdote of Mr. Spurgeon. We shall 
take the liberty of making the following ex- 
tracts, merely remarking that we know of no 

physical imperfection in the race of clergymen 
which should interfere with their drinking as 
much wine as any other gentlemen not addicted 
to intoxication. 


“My next Tea-party was a dinncr at the Old 
Baily, with the judges and advocates, the sheriff 
and under-sheriffs, the Rev. Ordinary of Newgate, 
and several other persons of distinction, after sit- 
ting some hours in the court, and ‘wandering 
through the cells of the prison. I dismiss this 
occasion with the following memoranda :— 





“1. We sat nearly four hours at the table. | a paper contributed to the National Social 


“2. Among so many great men, I saw very | 
little wit or wisdom. 


“3. The five clergymen present appeared to | 


drink as much wine as any other five of the 
company. 


death nothing but a delirium. 
“5. I could not help contrasting this scene with | 
what I had witnessed at the Lord Mayor's table | 
at Wanstead Park, and more than once I wished | 
myself again at Hugh Allen’s Distillery.” 
To call a dinner a tea-party, is perhaps a 
little paradoxical, but there’s no aalataiig 
** Distillery.” 
“Mr. Spurgeon was invited by a wealthy gentle- 
man in the country, some forty miles from London, 
to come to his place and preach. Arriving there 
he found a huge tent erected in the park, with | 
bales of hay arranged tier above tier for seats, a 
pile of bales for a pulpit, and three or four thou- 
sand people waiting to hear him. He preached, 
and the people thought they had never heard such 
preaching before. The service over, he retired to 
the gentleman’s house to dine, accompanied by 
several ministers of his own order, and followed by 
hundreds of his hearers. The conversation at 
table, in which the young preacher took the lead, 
was on the sin of needless self-indulgence, and the 
Christian obligation of self-denial. After dinner | 
an old minister, whose learning was rather limited, | 
pulled out his pipe, seemed anxicus to light | 
it, but evidently felt somewhat embarrassed from | 
the preceding conversation. He looked at his pipe, 
then at the fire, and then at Mr. Spurgeon. Again | 
he looked at Spurgeon, at the fire, at the pipe. | 
At length he said, ‘ Brother Spurgeon, do you | 
think it would be wrong for me to smoke?’ | 
‘ Have you any Scripture to justify the practice ?° | 
asked the preacher. ‘ Well, I think I have,’ added | 
the venerable father in Israel. ‘I shall be glad to 
hear what it is,’ rejoined Mr. Spurgeon. ‘ Well, 
brother, David was certainly a smoker.’ ‘Ah, how | 


pa 
“4, One of them pronounced sudden conversion 
an absurdity, and the joy of faith in the hour of | 


” 
| care. 


do you make that out?’ ‘Well, he speaks, you | 
know, in one of the psalms, of going through the | 
valley of Bacca (Baca); and I make no doubt 
that was a private plantation for his own particular 
use.” Spurgeon cast a funny side-glance towards 
his host, and keeping the serious half of his 
countenance towards the old man, replied gravely, 
‘You can smoke, Father Spikenard.’* 

We most heartily coincide with the remarks 
of the editor; and we shall close our review 
with expressing our regret that whilst much 
will be found in this book of eloquence, poetical 
feeling, candour, humour, kindliness, learning, 
and sometimes good sense, there is a lack of 
that earnestness which the title gave usa right 
to expect, and an overweight attached to 
successful preaching, which would lead one to 
fear that he thinks it sufficient ‘‘ to speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels.” 





The Comparative Properties of Human and } 
Animal Milks. By M. A. Baines. (John/ 
Churchill.) 


Tue object of the author in this paper, which | 
was recently read before an audience consist- | 
ing chiefly of medical men, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is to invite public discussion on | 
a subject of very great importance, namely, 
the proper mode of rearing infants who, by 
the death or neglect of the mother, or by some | 
other untoward circumstance, are obliged to | 
be brought up by hand. The author brings | 
to the consideration of her subject two very ex- | 
cellent qualifications—experience and common | 
sense;—the practice of hiring wet-nurses by 
mothers who are too lazy to nurse their own | 
children, or by those who erroneously think | 
that their figures must of necessity be spoiled, 
if they pay proper attention to their young off- 
spring, the author discussed at some length in | 


| Science Association. On this point she merely | 


remarks in her present paper, ‘* that a mother | 
who cannot, or will not, suckle her own infant, | 
has no right to rob another child of its natural | 
nourishment, thereby increasing the chances of | 
mortality, by extending the want of maternal | 
Our author contends, therefore,—and, 
having formed her opinions after ‘“‘a long 
series of successful, practical experiments,” she 
may fairly claim to be heard—that proper 
hand-feeding is preferable to the very question- 
able practice of hiring a wet-nurse, where in- 
fants, either by *‘ actual disability,” or ‘“ per- 
verse disinclination” on the part of the mother 
to suckle, or by some other unavoidable cir- 
cumstance, are deprived of their natural source 
of subsistence. As many infants then must be 
always depending upon hand-feeding, the im- 
portant question is, what is the proper food to 
be given them under these circumstances ? 

It is for the purpose of settling this question 
that the author discusses the ‘‘ Comparative 
Properties of Human and Animal Milks.” The 
gist of her argument is this; that animal milks 
do not contain the kind and degree of nutritive 
qualities necessary for infants’ food, and that 
cow's milk, with a due admixture of vegetable 
substances,—she instances flour—as being the 
nearest approximation to the human mother’s 
milk, is its best substitute. The author's 
general opinion with regard to rearing infants 
by hand, is that orerfeeding is the real evil 
to be guarded against, and she contends 
generally, ‘* that the quantity of food given, 
and the mode of preparing it, are matters 
of far greater importance than the particular 
kind of food selected ;* ‘* although ‘of course,” 








* If this anecdote was correctly given to our traveller, it 


| Was a pity torecord it If not true it is equally a pity to | 


perpetuate it. Such buffoonery impairs a prevcher's useful- 
ness, and injures religion —Ep. ‘ 


she adds, ‘* preference should be given to those 
kinds of food which are chiefly distinguished 
for their light and nutritious properties.” 

The general argument of the author is to the 
effect, that by the exercise of care and common 
sense, the excessive mortality occurring amongst 
children, might to a great extent be prevented. 
The subject is an important one, and well 
worthy the attention of medical men and 
mothers, and all who are concerned in the 
rearing of children. We think then, that the 
lady who comes forward to invite public dis- 
cussion on the subject, is doing a very praise- 
worthy act; and we quite agree with her that 
‘if so large a per centage of our little ones die 
from preventible causes, and if science, alone, 
fails to find means of checking the mischief, 
surely experience and common sense have a 
claim to be heard, when they ask permission 


| to step in to the rescue.” 








The Popes and the Jesuits of the Present Cen- 
tury. By Dr. E. H. Michelsen. (Darton 
and Co.) 


Tue author of this work has already presented 
himself more than once before the public. The 
Ottoman Empire, Nicholas I. of Russia, and 
the state of our country since the accession of 
her Majesty, have, each in turn, occupied his 
attention; to say nothing of whatever else 
may be concealed under the magic “etc.” at 
the tail of the list of his works. We are free 
to confess our ignorance of the way in which 
he has treated the subjects of his other vo- 
lumes; but we do sincerely hope, for Dr. Mi- 
chelsen’s sake, that he managed at least to 
arrange his matter a little better than he has 
done in the present instance. The volume 
shows a fair share of learning, and an amount 
of patient research which deserves every credit; 
but there is an absence of method, a want of 
plan about it, which makes the reader discon- 
tented as he goes on, and causes him to lay 
down the book with a sense of confusion and a 
feeling of disappointment. ‘This at least was 
our case. We could not help fancying that 
it was an opportunity wasted, and that pre- 
cisely the same materials, well and artisticall 
put together, might have produced a muc 
more symmetrical, and therefore a much more 
intelligible and useful result. Dr. Michelsen 
would appear to have had a good idea of ar- 
ranging the history of the Jesuits, by dividing 
it into chapters, which should treat of their 
successes in different kingdoms, each kingdom, 
or rather the progress of the Order in each 
kingdom, having a chapter to itself; but the 
division is unfortunately only ideal, it is not 
practically carried out. So much for the 
making of the book; now, then, for its 
contents. 

The history of the Society of Jesus is a 
difficult one to write. It is a case of the fable 
of the hydra in ancient mythology, embodied 
in the form of a modern historical fact. The 
many names by which the members of the 
society have called themselves, and the many 
forms they have assumed, evidence their pos- 
session of an untiring zeal and a marvellous 


| tact, which may well challenge for them the 


wonder, if not literally the admiration, of the 
world. Decrees of governments, popular ani- 
mosity, the ridicule of the stage, and the 


| invectives of the press, have never, yet suc- 


ceeded in extirpating Jesuitism from any 
country in Europe. 

Take, for instance, France. The Order may 
be said to date its first establishment from the 
bull of Pope Paul HI, in 1540, which con- 
firmed it in due form, and appointed its foun- 
der, Ignatius Loyola, the first General of the 
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Society. So soon as 1562, we find permission 
given to them to settle in France under the 
name of ‘Fathers of the College of Cler- 
mont.” In 1594, they were banished from 


France, on account of the murderous attempt | 


of one of their pupils, Chatel, upon the life of 
Henry IV; but by 1603, they had not only 
returned to France, but were even playing their 
old part of confessors at the French Court. 


Of the feeling of the people with regard to | 


the Order, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, we may judge from the enthusiasm 


with which the Lettres Provinciales of Pascal, | 


and the Tartuffe of Molitre, were received 
throughout the country. Once more they fled, 
but it was only to return again as strong as 
ever; even the proud Louis XIV. himself not 
disdaining (as is said by some) to be received 
into the rank of the sécular coadjutors to the 
Order. Yet again they were suppressed by a 
royal decree in 1764, and, seven years later, even 
dissolved i due form by a Papal bull, issued by 
Clement XiV. But the ordinances of his Holi- 


ness ultimately availed no more than those of | 


his Majesty in this case, and their influence was 
yet sufficiently strong to induce the rulers, 
both of Rome and of France, to enact their 
re-organisation,—in the former state, under 
Pius VI., in 1792, and in the latter, under 
Napoleon, in the same year. 

Again their rights were abolished and their 
institutions suppressed, in 1804 ; but it mattered 
not; in 1814 they had many flourishing estab- 
lishments in different parts of the kingdom, and 
some of the chief Ministers of France, in 1821, 
the Minister of Finance, the Minister of the 
Interior, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, were 
Jesuits, and many of the subordinate offices, 
such as the Directorship of the Police, the 
Prefecture of the Police at Paris, the Attor- 
ney-Generalship, and others, were filled by 
members of the same Society. But public 
feeling was once more too strong for them, 
and compelled their great friend and patron, 
Charles X., to decree once more the removal 
of the Loyolites from the country. This 
decree was signed in 1828; but within ten 
years we find them again venturing to re-open 
their, college at Rheims; and, in 1844, a fa- 
mous preacher of their Order did not hesitate 
to avow the existence of more than two hun- 
dred Jesuit priests in France. 

But this was the age, unfortunately for them 
and for their designs, of freedom of the press and 
of public opinion; the age, moreover, of the 


“Wandering Jew,” for the author of which | 
the holy fathers found it impossible to express | 


their feelings of bitter animosity. Yet, notwith- 
standing all, notwithstanding that in 1845 the 
Chambre des Députés voted, almost unani- 
mously, that a requisition should be made to 
the Government, to put immediately into 
execution the laws existing against the tole- 
ration of the Jesuits in France, those laws 
were but very partially enforced, and the 
disciples of St. Ignatius still remained to play 
their old game, though, perhaps, with a little 
more circumspection. The permitted evasion 
of the law soon became known; and, as our 
author says, it doubtless 


“tended to increase the popular hatred against the 
Jesuits, as also the discontent of the country with 


the existing government. But when Louis Phi- | 


lippe at last thought proper to advocate the cause 
of the order also in foreign countries, and to play 
the part of a champion for the Jesuits in the civil 
war which had broken out in Switzerland at their 
instigation, public opinion in France had become 
£0 incensed at his conduct, that the loss of his 
throne and dynasty (in February, 1848) was no 
doubt greatly accelerated by that circumstance.” 


With this brief summary of the proceedings 


of the holy fathers in one country, we take our 
leave of the Jesuits and Dr. Michelsen. As 
we said before, there is very much that is 
| valuable in his book; we only wish that the 
method of its arrangement warranted us in 
recommending it more warmly than we can 
do to the perusal of those who seek for infor- 
mation upon the subject of which it treats. 

| aca el 





| Influence; or, The Sisters. By Albyn Locke. 
1 vol. (Blackwood, Paternoster Row.) 


THERE is great promise, and no mean amount 
| of performance in this tale, evidently the first 
attempt of its fair author. There is no exag- 
geration of either sentiment or action in the 
conduct of the story, which is alike natural 
and probable, without losing an iota of its 
interest from that pleasant fact. The charac- 
ters are well defined and ably contrasted, 
playing their several parts as men and women 
actually do play them in this prosaic world of 
ours ; and finally reaping the inevitable harvest 
of the particular seed which they have sown. 
As young clergymen have latterly become the 
fashion in works of fiction, we were by no 
| means unprepared to make the acquaintance of 
| the Rev. John Howard, rector of Weston, of 
whose moral qualities his mother gives the 
following description to the fair and gentle girl 
whom she is anxious to secure as his wife, but 
whom she is too well-principled and right- 
hearted to attempt to mislead :— 


| “*T believe, my dear Ruth, with his attendance 
| on the sick and needy, the schools, the singing 
classes, the committees, and all the rest of parish 
details, that he hardly gives himself time to sleep, 

so eager is he for action. He told me once he 
| held himself as responsible to God for every soul 
| in this large parish; and so conscientious is he, 
| that he will not even preach here on a Sunday 
when he can help it; because he says, “ Mother, 
I know I am the most fluent, but I believe my 
| curate has the better power of explaining to my 
| people the plain gospel truths, and so I let him 
| preach. God does not favour the finest speaker, 
| but the most earnest.” He does himself injustice 
| there, as you will say when you have once heard 
| him; but he has such a low opinion of himeelf. 
| If he is severe in his creed to others, he is doubly 





| severe on himself.’ ” 


| love, and finally marries the ascetic priest, 
accepting, as a natural consequence, an exist- 
ence of self-abnegation and unceasing toil; 
and refusing, with a true woman’s pertinacity, 
| to see a fault in her idol, who does not scruple 
to reproach her with her laxity in duty, and 








| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


to drag her from her sick-couch after the birth | 


of her son, to walk miles over the country 


visiting the afflicted, and attending to the | g.4n on her knees before him, ‘ you be an angel 


parish schools, until his mother, being stricken 
down by scarlet fever, dies in the arms of her 


patient and devoted nurse, who, being already | 


enfeebled by over-exertion, takes the infection, 
to which she nearly falls a victim. Then, and 
not till then—when his eyes are opened by the 
upbraidings of the distracted sister of his wife, 
who brings forcibly before him the cruelty and 
injustice of which he has been guilty, and 
reminds him that, by his untemporising harsh- 
ness and want of charity, he has forfeited the 
affections of his flock, who fear, but are unable 
to love him—does John Howard feel and even 
confess the dangerous error of which he has 
been guilty; and, meekly abdicating his self- 
righteousness and misjudging zeal, where he 
once enforced his teaching, bows to learn and 
recognise in his wife the true 
holiness,” which has gently led the wandering 
sheep that had strayed back to the right path, 
along which he had only striven to scourge 
them. 


Very touching is the following. At the 
period of Ruth’s greatest danger, her husband, 
unable to endure the misery and suspense 
under his own roof while forbidden to enter 
her chamber, rushes from the house, and, wan- 
dering bare-headed in the moonlight, is at- 
tracted by a light in a cottage window, which 
he instinctively approaches, in order to ascer- 
tain its cause at so late an hour :— 

“He walked up to it, and looked in at the 
window. There was no blind, and he could see 
plainly the interior. Some little children were 
sleeping in a bed in the corner of the room, and a 
man and woman, up and dressed, were sitting 
beside a table, on which a light was placed. The 
man had his Bible open, and was evidently reading 
it aloud. The woman, whose eyes were swollen 
with weeping, was rocking herself as one in great 
mental misery, and hardly seemed to be able to 
pay attention to what her husband was saying. 
‘ They are wretched, and surely, surely I can sym- 
pathise with the wretched,’ said John Howard. 

“ He stood one moment with his hand on the 
latch, and heard the man saying up loud, ‘Though 
I walk through the Valley of the shadow of Death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me. Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’ Then he 
knocked gently. 

“Come in,’ said the man. ‘Is it any poor 
traveller?’ 

“ He entered. 

“© Gracious, John.’ ssid the woman, nudging 
her husband, ‘ it be Mr. Howard, surely.’ 

“<*T saw you were in trouble,’ said John 
Howard, from the window, ‘and I came to see if 
{ could relieve you of your sorrow.’ He hardly 
knew his own voice, it was so low and broken. 

“¢ Weli, sir, said the man, ‘we know you are 
a hard gentleman, and it is not likely you can, 
seeing that it has been all brought on by myself. 
I'll tell no lies about it, sir. It was drinking first 
got me into debt; and, though I have seen the 
folly of that a year ago come Christmas, and I 
never drink now, as Peggy will tell you, for I have 
got a new Master (he glanced at the Bible), yet 
we have never been able to make up what I lost 
then; and what with sickness and want of work, 
I have got dreadfully behind, and so the landlord 


| won’t give me no more time, and we are all to be 


sold up to-morrow, or to-day, I may say. I don’t 
mind for myself, for I deserves it for my folly; 
but it cuts me sore for the missus and children. 


| As good a wife as ever lived, sir.’ His voice broke 
| Despite this warning, Ruth Grey learns to | down. 


“* And what may you be owing your land- 
lord ?’ 

“* Five pounds, sir; not a penny less.’ 

“* And what other debts have you got?’ 

“Why, I suppose it would take another five 
pounds to clear them.’ ; 

“Here is a ten pound note for you—take it 
and release yourself.’ 

“© Sir’ screamed the woman, throwing herself 


of light, surely.’ 

“*T am not,’ said John Howard, very slowly 
and sternly. ‘I am a poor, miserable, heart- 
broken sinner, who has preached charity to you 
when he had none in his own heart; who has 
preached good deeds, when his own were empty ; 
who has reproached and upbraided you, when his 
own actions would not bear looking into—because 
they were done of self-righteousness, and not of 
the tender, loving pity of Christ. And now shall 
I tell you how God has punished me? He gave 
mea mother. I was her only son—and she has 
gone from me to heaven. He gave me a wife, to 
soften my proud heart, and show me what a 
Christian is—I despised her softness, and God, in 


| vengeance, is taking her from me, perhaps even 


now. I donot know if she will be alive when I 


‘| return. Oh, if you have pity in your souls—if 
“beauty of | 


you would repay me for my poor money—pray 
for me—pray with me now, that God will pardon 
my iniquities, and, in His great judgment, still 
remember mercy.’ He knelt down as he spoke on 
the cottage fioor, and the woman’s sobs rose high 
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above the rest, as she marked how his bosom 
heayed and his frame trembled. For some time 
there was silence—the silence of prayer—in the 
room. Then the man rose up, and, taking John 
Howard by the shoulder, he said to him solemnly 
* Return, my son, to thine own household; the 

of death hath been turned aside, and thy 

ife liveth.’ 

* Trembling, hoping, not daring hardly to realise 
this prophecy, which yet sounded in like truth 
upon his heart, John Howard left the cottage. | 

“<*That is a an, John,’ said his wife, | 
seems he has only been 
rest of us.’ 
ecause he returned to the Lord, 
thereforé Hé answeréd his prayer, and will heal 
him,”* "said her husband.” 

The f his life, in this altered spirit, 
was, ag esggyed to be, full of faith and | 
peace, and, aboge all, of charity—that blessed 
charity agltich “thinketh no evil,” and which 
truly worketh-its own reward. ‘The sister of 
Ruth; the brilliant Estelle, has meanwhile 
bestowed her heart and hand on a wealthy 
man of fashion, of whom it might be lightly 
said, abundat dulcibus vitiis, were it not that 
these so-called “ pleasant faults” involved all 
who were dependent on him in misery and 
disgrace. But ultimately he dies of remorse, in | 
the embrace of the forgiving wife whom his 
indiscretions and heartlessness had driven from 
her home, and who, after more years of mourn- 
ing for an unworthy and celess husband 
than he deserved, concludes her thorny career 
by uniting herself to a steady, pure-hearted, 
and sincere man, whom she had somewhat 
cavalierly jilted in order to marry his rival. 
The minor personages of this book dovetail 
cleverly into the grooves by which the principal | 
personages are for a time held apart ; and we | 
should gladly have declared the tale to be a | 
thoroughly successful one, had not a painful | 
defect been apparent almost from its first | 
chapter to its last. We are, however, glad to | 














subjoin that it is one which, by a little care | 
and study, the fair author may easily over- | 
come. We allude to the looseness of style and | 

i of grammatical construction by which | 
it. is disfigured. Let her lay aside self, and 
stringently examine, not the matter—for that | 
needs it not—but the manner of her book ; let 
her remember that the antecedents of a sen- | 
tence cannot be flung aside and superseded 
without creating obscurity ; that tenses cannot | 
be confounded without confusing the percep- 
tions of the reader; and that phrases such as 
“‘Like I do,” “I don’t mean to,”—and so 
forth—are not pure, healthy English, but 
are Offensive to good taste, while they greatly 
detract from the effect of a really clever story. 
To all such as are indifferent to blemishes like 
those to which we allude, we can, however, 
unhesitatingly recommend Mrs. or Miss Albyn 
Locke's interesting fiction. 





The Season Tickit. (Richard Bentley.) 
TRUTHS are proverbially unpalatable ; facts are 
notoriously dry; and bare statistics, who cares 
to contemplate? The teller of truths (in his 
own opinion), therefore, sweetens them; the 
retailer of facts moistens them; and the exhi- 
bitor of statistics dresses them up. The author 
of the “Season Ticket” adopts this plan : his 
truths are sweetened with an admixture of 
fiction ; his facts are moistened with humour ; 
and his statistics are decently veiled beneath a 
covering of anecdote. The wisdom of this 
course 1s unquestionable, when the writer is 
addressing not a particular class, but the general 
reading public, who wish to be amused more, 
perhaps, than instructed; and such was the 
case of our author, whose twelve sketches, here 


collected into one volume, “ appeared during 
the last twelve months in the Dublin University 
Magazine ;” and magazines, everybody knows, 
are read quite as much for recreation as for 
information. The author informs us that these 
sketches ‘‘met with a very favourable recep- 
tion ;” and we are not at all surprised to hear 
it: those who have laughed over ‘‘ The Old 
Judge,” and other works in the same style, will 
readily believe hisassertion ; for the ‘‘ Season 
Ticket” is of the same stamp, and has the same 
claims, though we think in a lesser degree, to 
popular favour. The sketches may be regarded 
under three aspects—the political, the humour- 
ous, and the literary. Of the first, it is, of 
course, beyond the scope of the LirEKary 
GAZETTE to speak argumentatively ; but we 
may, nevertheless, warn our readers that they 
must put on their Tory spectacles if they wish to 
see everything in the same light as Mr. Shegog 
—for such is the euphonious name of our 
‘Season Ticket-holder.” Whigs are wrong, 
Tories are right, is his burthen throughout. The 
channels for the conveyance of Mr. Shegog’s 
humour and general sentiments are, for the 
most part, two hypothetical fellow-travellers, 
Messrs. Peabody and Lyman Boodle, who are 


| thus described :— 


“They were evidently Yankees. One was a tall, 


thin, sallow man, at least as faras I could judge | 


of his complexion, for he sported a long beard, and 
a profusion of hair on his face. He was dressed in 
black, the waistcoat being of a shining satin, sur- 
mounted by several coils of gold chain, and his 


| coat (something between a jacket and a frock), 


having capacious side pockets, into each of which 


| was deposited a hard, rough fist. His neckcloth was 


a loose tie, which was graced by a turn-down collar, 
and fringed by a semicircular belt of hair, that in 
its turn overlaid it. His hat was low-crowned, the 
rim of which curled into rolls at the sides, and 
projected before and behind into peaks, not unlike 
those of a travelling cap. His boots were canoe- 
shaped, long and narrow, and upturned in front, 


| giving you an idea of a foot that had no toes. As 
he seated himself at the table, he took off his hat, | 


and from among some loose papers collected a few 
stray cigars, which he deposited on the table. 
Lighting one of them, he handed another to me, 
saying,— 

“<Stranger will you try one of mine? they are 
rae] right down genuine Havannahs, and the flavour 


is none the worse for not paying duty, I guess. | 


They ain’t bad.’ 

“ Then turning to his companion, he said,— 

“* Ly, won't you cut in and take a hand ?’” 

“* Ly, whom I afterwards discovered to be the 
Honourable Lyman Boodle, a senator from Michigan, 


j and a colleague of General Cass, the American 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was a sedate 
looking person, as a senator ought to be. He wasa 
smooth-faced, well-shaven man, with an expression 
of complacency that seemed to indicate he was at 
peace with himself and all the world. He was 
dressed like a Methodist preacher, in a plain snit 
of black, and sported a whitey-brown choker of the 
orthodox shape and tie. It was manifest he was a 
person of importance, both wise and cireumspect, a 
statesman, and a divine, and equally respectable as 
an orator and a preacher. It is difficult to imagine 
a greater contrast than that existing between these 
two countrymen and friends. One was a rollicking, 
noisy. thoughtless fellow, caring little what he said 
or did, up to anything, and equal to everything ; 
the other, a wise and sententious man, with a mind 
intent on great things, the greatest of which was 
probably the presidential chair of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Shegog is, of course, the champion of 
England's colonists, and through his spokes- 
man, “the Hon. Lyman Boodle,” puts forward 


the following “ incontrovertible ” proposi- 
tions :— 
“Ist. Transatlantic steamers, subsidized by 


Great Britain, should be in connexion with her own 
colonies, and especially Canada. 


“*2ndly. The completion of the Quebec and 
Halifax line of railway is of vital importance, both 
in a defensive and commercial point of view; and 
any delay in finishing it may be productive of 
infinite mischief, if not of the loss of Canada. 

“*3rdly. As soon as possible, after this railway 
is finished (which will complete the line from 
Halifax to Lake Superior), immediate steps should 
be taken to provide a safe, easy, and expeditious 
| route to Frazer’s River, on the Pacific. Had such 
| been now in existence, you never would have heard 

of the invasion of St. Juan, for an English force 

| could leave Southampton on the Ist of November, 
| and on the 16th of the same month arrive at 
| Vancouver Island :’” 





| which are undoubtedly worthy of attention, if, 
| as we read elsewhere, ‘‘ whoever owns Van- 
| couver Island must command the trade of the 
acific and the East.” .The communicative 
| Mr. Boodle, moreover, gives Mr. Shegog his 
| opinion freely upon all recent subjects of inte- 
| rest, down to the trial of Smethurst and the 
| working of the new Divorce Court, with respect 
| to which he remarks :— 

| *] differ, therefore, toto calo from Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, as to the expediency of sitting with 
closed doors. Nothing can be more disagreeable 
than to have to listen to the disgusting details 
usually given in evidence in suits for divorce, more 
especially as they attract the lowest and most 
depraved audiences. Of this, however, he has no 
right to complain ; for, when he accepted the com- 
mission, he knew the nature and incidents of his 
duties. It is essential that these causes should be 
heard in public, for reasons similar to those I have 
| already assigned ; the evil does not consist in open 
| trials, but in the publicity given to these offensive 
| matters by the daily press. It is to be hoped that the 
| good sense of its conductors may induce them to 
| omit all details unsuited for general perusal, and 
| that the reprobation of the public will punish any 
| infraction of propriety in this respect.’ ” 

The literary merits of this book may be 
| summed up in a very few words: the sketches 
are done in easy, rattling, off-hand style, show- 
ing no pretension to be more than what they 
_are—sketches popularly delineated; and the 
| descriptions are often both truthful and vivid. 
| The following picture— 





“Being a strong, muscular man, and having 
much of the animal in his composition, he is pug- 
| nacious—makes war without cause ; and, when his 
passion subsides, concludes peace without advantage. 
| He offers advice where it is not asked, and sulks or 
fights if it is not followed. He is full of contradic- 
tions, profuse and mean, impulsive and cold, 
tolerant and bigoted, independent, yet governed by 
party; learned, but not wise; good-natured, but 
full of fight ; fond of nobility, but democratic ; full 
of invention, yet slow to adopt improvements; a 
churchman, but refuses to pay rates; and so on. 
But he is, withal, a manly fellow—and where shall 
we find his equal? These very contradictions often 
balance each other, and their fusion makes the man. 
Such is John Bull,”"— 


may not be very flattering, but few of Mr. 
Bull's sons will not recognise papa’s features, 
and acknowledge the justice of the portrait. 
But, whatever be the character in which our 
author may desire to appear, it is as a humorous 
writer that he will be principally regarded ; his 
truths may strike, his facts astonish, and his 
sound sense command respect, but his chief 
recommendation, in the eyes of the general 
reader, is his drollery. We say drollery rather 
| than humour, for, to tell the truth, we rate 
Yankee humourisms rather low; they are, at 
the best, a sort of slang, which approximates 
to humour because it is allied to the incon- 
gruous, and certainly creates surprise; and 
Sydney Smith defines humour to be * incon- 
gruity which creates surprise, and only sur- 
prise.” Yankee humourisms, if we do not 


greatly err, are dependent nearly always upon 
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words, and not ideas ; for instance, Mr. Peabody 
says, at p. 40 :— 

“+Killing comes natural, half the places in 
Treland begins with kill; there is Killboy (for all 
Irishmen are called boys), and what is more 
onmanly, there is Killbride; Killbaron, after the 
landlord ; Killbarrack, after the English soldiers: 
Killcrew, for the nayy ; Killbritain, for the English 
proprietors ; Kiilcool, for deliberate murder; and 
Killmore. if that ain't enough.’ ” 

And at p. 288 :-— 

“Now, Eve was made not to work for Adam, 
because things grew spontanaceously in their garden, 
but to keep him company and to talk to him; and 
if there was anything to do, depend upon it she 
coaxed or smiled, or cried or worried him into it. 
It was ‘ Adam put the kettle on’ in those days, and 
not ‘Polly,’ as im our time.” 





30th these instances amount to no more than | 
vulgar fun; as far removed from genuine hu- 
mour as grinning through a horse-collar from | 
the acting of Mr. Robson. The following | 
anecdote contains humour of a higher stamp:— | 





‘Last month, Gineral Sampson Dove, of Winne- 
pusa, married the darter of the American Aeounse! | 
(consul) to Dublin, Miss Jemima Fox. Did you | 
ever see her, stranger?’ 

+ Never,’ I said. | 
“+ Well,” he replied, ‘that’s a cruel pity, for you | 
would have seen a peeler, I tell you—a rael corn- 
fed gall, and no mistake. Just what Eve was, I 
guess, when she walked about the garden, and 
angels came to see her, and wished tl had flesh 
and blood like her, and weren't so everlastin’ thin 
and vapoury, like sunbeams. Lick! man, she was a 
whole team, and a dog under the waggon, I tell 
you. Well, they first went to Killarney, on a | 
wedding ‘ower, and after they had ctared at that 
lovely place, till they hurt their eyes, they came 
down here, to see the Groves of Blarney, and what 
not. Weil, the Gineral didn’t want folks to know 
they were only just married, for people always run 
to the winders and doors, to look at a bride, as if 
she was a bird that was only seen once in a hundred 
years, and was something that was uncommon new 
to look upon. It’s onconvenient, that’s a fact, and it 
makes a sensitive, delicate-minded gall feel asawkward 
as a wrong boot. So says the Gineral to Pat, ‘ Pat,’ 
says he, ‘don’t go now, and tell folks we are only 
just married, lie low, and keep dark, will you, that’s 
a good fellow?’ ‘Bedad,’ says Pat, ‘never fear, 
yer honner, the divil a much they'll get out of me, 
I can tell you. Let me alone for that, I can keep | 
a secret as well as ever a priest in Ireland.’ Well, 
for all that, they did stare, in a way that was a | 
caution to owls, and no mistake; and well they | 
might too, for it aint often they saw such a gall as 
Miss Jemima, I can tell you, though the Irish galls 
warn't behind the door, neither, when beauty was 
given out, that’s afact. At last the Gineral see some- | 
thing was in the wind, above common, for the folks | 
looked amazed in the house, and they didn’t seem | 
over half pleased either. So says he, one day, | 
‘Pat,’ says he, ‘I hope you did not tell them we | 
were just married, did you?’ ‘Tell them you was | 
just married. is it, yer honour?’ says he, ‘let me | 
alone for that! ‘They were mighty inquisitive | 
about it, and especially the master, he wanted to 
know all about it entirely.’ ‘ Married, is it, says I, 
‘why they ain't married at all, the divila parson ever 
said grace over them! But, I tell you what (for I 
was determined it was little truth he'd get ont of 
me), I'll tell you what,’ says I, ‘if you won't repeat 
it to nobody, They are gow to he married ta about 
it, for I heard them say so this blessed 
day with my own ears,’” 














a fort ig 


Sut it must be observed, that all which is 
vulgar is Yankee; all which is humourous is 
Irish. Wit, they say, is twin-brother of hu- 
mour: but there is less of wit than of humour 
in Yankee sayings. We doubt whether any 
Yankee, even by diligent study, could arrive 
at a proper appreciation of the exquisite mixture 
of sarcasm and humour in a remark of the late 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold (if report speaks truly) 
to a literary acquaintance fond of being con- 





| we think we may safely predict. 


| but it is 


sidered a pet of the aristocracy: ‘I was din- 
ing yesterday at Lord A 's,” quoth Aristo- 
craticus, ‘‘and—would you believe it ?—there 
was no fish."—** Ah!” said Jerrold, ‘‘ eaten it 
all up-stairs, I suppose.” 

Still it must not be supposed that all the 
humour of the ‘ Season Ticket ” consists in a 
jumble of the words “socdolager,” “ splen- 
diferous,” ‘ grit,” “sorter kinder.” ete. : the 
reader will find similies in which the concordia 
} which Dr. Johnson considered the 
characteristic of wit and humour, is most 
amusingly exemplified ; nor are there wanting 
stories from which Yankeeisms are altogether 
absent, and which are, in our opinion, very 
much more palateable on that account. On 





, 
lscors, 





the whole, we are of opinion that a perusal of | 


the ‘Season Ticket” is much to be desired, 
both by men who think and men who laugh. 





Freedom and Lahour. 
before the WU iversity of Oxford, by A PB 
Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor of Eecle- 
siastical History, and Canon cf Christ- 
church. 

WE do not know that it has ever been our lot 

to read more thoroughly real, earnest, and 

practical sermons than those two by Canon 

Stanley. 

the congregation 


Two Sermons Preached | 


} 


| Rome, Greece, and } 1 
No; the only way 


} 


Not only are they most suitable for | 
before which they were | 


preached, but that wherever and by whom- | 


soever they may happen to be read, they will 


be appreciated, and conducive of great good, | 


We learn 
from a brief preface that the second of these 
sermons has been printed in compliance with 
many requests, and that ‘‘the earlier sermon 
has been added, as completing, from another 


a-days, ‘‘See how these Christians love one 
another.” And it is not alone in large cities 
that the hydra-head of popular religion is 
reared; enter into any little country village 
and the first object that meets the eye is the 
unsightly ‘‘ Mount Zion ;” a few steps further 
and you wil! see the more pretending indepen- 
dent chapel, and little beyond there is an 
“* Ebenezer” or “Little Bethel.” Next you 
will stumble on the quaint old parish church 
whose incumbent is an evangelical ; not far off 
you will find very likely a new district church 
whereof the minister holds high church prin- 
ciples. 

And what is the remedy for all these eternal, 
gaping, wounds, that so mar the pure form of 
Christianity? Is it to be found in the Evan- 
gelical Alliances and Protestant Associations 
that exist? Sad experience tells us plainly, it 
is not. Is it to be found in the eager plans 
formed for union between the great branches 
of the Catholic Church? Vain hope. ° When 
the lion lies down with the lamb, and the child 
plays harmlessly with the asp, then may we 
look for objective uni‘ y between the Church of 
gland, but not before. 
which these hateful 
rivalries between reli; ious parties may be even- 


g 
by 


| tually silenced, if not actually crushed (we are 


not chimerical as to expect that) will be by the 
universal recognition of the broad principles of 
Freedom. For when such principles shall be 
sincerely accepted, that charity which ‘thinketh 
no evil,” will rise to her proper position in the 
heart of man ; and, charity will shake off those 
strong chains of prejudice from our pereeptions 
and convictions, and, casting aside the spectacles 
of party, we shall acknowledge that there is 


| truth in others as well as ourselves; and then, 


side, the general view, common to both, of the | but then tO 
| rianism buried in the grave of religionism, and 


privileges and duties of academical life, and 


the rewards and difficulties of the study of | 


thee logy a 


In the first sermon “the freedom of true | 
religion, the freedom, the independence, the | 


energy of Christianity and of 
theology,” is the subject-matter. 


Christian | 
Freedom | 


and independence are, it is argued, our great | 


boast, our ancient inheritance, the aim of our 
aspirations, yet this freedom is in nowise in- 
compatible with the gospel of Christ ; for, as 
all freedom needs restraint, lest it become 
tyranny or license, so we shall find that the 
very best restraint is the recognition of free- 
dom as a Christian grace. In a wholesome 
Christian atmosphere we shajl ever find that 
the gospel is not the jealous enemy, the harsh 
taskmaster of freedom, but, on the contrary, 
it’s most cordial ally. Christianity is a law, 
a “royal law of liberty ” (James ii. 8). 
We should recommend the arguments by which 


| these positions are supported, to the perusal, 


careful and attentive, of some of those persons 
of whom, alas! a large number exist at the 
present day, who are apt to cry down all 
Christianity on 
ness of a few extreme sects. 





mat 


For, indeed, we believe it is this narrow- | 
mindedness on the part of many otherwise | 


most excellent men, that has caused much, 
very much, of modern infidelity. 
schisms, internal divisions, heartburnings, 
jealousies, have called down contempt upon 
the Church ; and the feuds and positive mutual 
hatreds of sectarians has engendered a horror 
of all kinds of popular Christianity in many a 
mind. Look at that sarcastic remark of 
Emerson :—‘‘In stoicism every one was a stoic, 
but in Christianity where is the Christian ?” 
and at that, not less sarcastic, but more truth- 
ful one of Mr. Mill’s, in his Essay on Liberty, 


to the effect that no one is likely to say now- | 


|an unprofitable servant. 


Outward | ** hand to the nail, and his right hand to the 


but not till then, may we expect to see secta- 


its spirit effectually put to silence. 

Nor need it be feared that in the adcption of 
such broad principles of freedom the truth will 
ever suffer. In the words of Canon Stanley, 
“‘ Truth will take care of herself.” ‘We can 
do nothing against the truth,” says the apostle, 
‘‘ but only for the truth,’ How clear is the 
field, how light the task, even of controversy 
against others, if we feel, and can make them 
feel that our object is not to blast their charae- 
ter, or to make capital out of our attacks upon 
them, but simply to set forth what is true. 
How freely can we pass by all the insinuations 
and injurious epithets against ourselves, if once 
we are satisfied that what we have said is simply 
the truth, sincere in intention, true in fact. 

We recommend the above to the notice of 
one or two religious journals on which we have 
our eve. 

The second sermon. treats of the duty of 
Labour—the great call of every one to work. 
The age is, indeed, a practical one; yet the 
eternal truth that work is itself religion, is 
worship, is wonderfully overlooked. When a 

1an is born into the world, he is not bern to 
dream away his time, or to pass his years in 
apathetic indifference, in idle speculation, in 
vain philosophy; then, indeed, would he be 
He must put his 


| workman’s hammer,” and whatever work his 


} 
i 
} 
i 


hand finds ready, that he must accomplish. 
‘+ Whatever theories we may frame of merit or 
demerit, of justification or of predestination, 


| this one fundamental truth runs through them 


all, and through the whole text of Seripture 
from end to end.” 

And to young n just in the act of step- 
ping across the threshold that has hitherto been 
between them and the sterner business of life, 
all these truths are most especially applicable ; 
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and we cannot exhibit Canon Stanley's ear- 
nest, forcible, and practical manner of putting | 
such truths forward better than by transcrib- | 
ing the following passage :— 

“Why stand ye here all the day idle?’ | 
It may be that this question, as 
put in these words from this place, is fired into 
the air. It may be that those whom it most 
concerns are far away, standing and loitering 
in a still deeper idleness on this day. I cannot 
say ‘of rest, for ‘rest’ has no meaning for 
those who know not what it is to work. But 
if in the minds of any who hear me the words | 
find an echo, the answer will perhaps come | 
back almost in the words of the parable, ‘ No 
man has hired us;* ‘the life of this place is 
against us; its studies do not suit us ; we have 
worked elsewhere ; we have worked at school, 
but we cannot work here.’ No, not so. There 
is no fatal charm of indolence and apathy in 
college life. To labour here is, indeed, your 
especial call. As the preacher stands Sunday 
after Sunday in this place, and doubts what is 
the special duty he shall lay before you, there 
is one of which he can feel no doubt whatever, 
and that is, to work. In after life you may be 
in doubt what your calling is, but here it can- 
not be mistaken. Here, in the natural studies 
of this place, it lies straight before you. Now 
is the golden time, which will never come back 
to you. The field of study may be narrower 
than you wish ; narrower, perhaps, than with 
advantage it might be. But it is wider by 
many degrees than once it was; it is wide 
enough for almost every one to fine his sphere. 
At any rate, do something, if not within the 
prescribed limit of study ; then do something 
outside of them ; do something to justify your 
existence here ; do something which will ena- 
able you in after years to say, ‘ This, at least, 
I then learned so as to remember still.’ ‘ This 
idea, this book, this character, then first broke 
upon my mind.’ ‘This habit, this principle, 
got hold of me in such a year, in such a term ; 
and, by God’s grace, it has stood me in good 
stead until now.’” 

And not only is this sermon addressed to the 
taught, but there is some brief but sterling 
advice to teachers, which we by no means 
imagine to have been superfluous and unneces- 
sary. 
The last few pages are occupied by remarks 
— the study of Theology. The preacher 


“Why is it, that the number of gifted 


therein made by Canon Stanley on the unfair 
treatment Proffessor Jowett has received, are 
most just and honest. We tender our most 
grateful thanks to the Proffessor of Ecclesias- 
tical History for these two invaluable sermons. 
We are confident that they will have been 
neither preached nor published in vain ; and 
we wish, in conclusion, that there were more 
like him. 








THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
May is coming—Exeter Hall is being 
cleaned and restored, and advertisements 
are appearing announcing to the public the 
items, or at least some of the items, which 
go to make up the Protestant Carnival. 
That there will be the usual amount of 
noise and flummery, of bad taste and illibe- 
ral feeling, may be prognosticated without 
much danger of falling into error, but in 
the midst of it all, there will be also the 
record of much genuine Christianity and 
self-devotion — much successful labour— 
much well-planned and well-executed phi- 
lanthrophy, and much real love for souls. 
Among all the subjects which will be 
brought before the public of this country, 
one of the most important will be that of 
popular education, a vast number of edu- 
cational societies will put forth their claims 
to support, and exhibit the fruits of their 
exertions. It will be well for the public, 
and especially that portion of it, somewhat 
ostentatiously denominated the “ religious 
world,” to familiarize itself with the statistics 
of education, and to ponder over a few im- 
portant facts before it replies to the call 
which is about to be made upon it. In 
Prussia and Switzerland we are not consi- 
dered a very highly educated people. The 
mass of our population can do no more than 
read imperfectly; it is a small minority that 
has the “ gift” of writing. To spell with 
correctness is a rare accomplishment, and 
during the last year, two candidates out of 
every five who presented themselves to the 
civil service examiners were rejected for 
incompetency in writing and spelling! This 





minds, and loftier characters—those who, from 
their knowledge, their power, and their love 
of truth, are most fitted, and would naturally 
be most attracted, to the study of Theology, 
or to the ranks of the clergy of our Chureh,— 
are in this sphere so few, so very few, within 
the last ten years, compared with what they 
were in former days?” ; 


Ah, why, indeed! and Canon Stanley is | 


right, we for our part believe, when he hints 
at the popular mode of “carrying on Theo- 
logical warfare.” We suspect that a certain 
meeting convened in St. James's Hall by an 
Honourable and Reverend to hear some filthy 
tales of a clergyman and gentlemen, is yet too 
fresh in many honest minds; and the weekly 
treatment of the Rector of St. George’s-in-the 
East, is of itself quite enough to make many 
an ardent spirit pause before entering into the 
ministry. The Grand Inquisitors that church- 
wardens too often constitute themselves, and 
the rest of the vestry, their familiars, make 
many a gifted soul turn away from the priest- 
hood in disgust. : 

There is a note, at the conclusion, into 
which it is not our business now to enter ; but 
we must say, that we think that the remarks 


is not very flattering to our national pride, 
| but we must accept it as an incontrovertible 
fact and try to originate a “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Spelling Books.” 

Now the persons whose deficiencies are 
| thus made manifest, do not belong to what 
|is termed the lower class—they aspire to 
| serve the public, because in the civil service 
they will retain the social position which 
naturally belongs to them—they represent 
the middle class, the lower portion of it, it 
is true, but still they are decidedly and un- 
mistakeably middle class people. If, then, 
they are so deficient, what can be 
expected of the class below them; what 
has the National Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society done for the 
children of the British labourer? We 
reply, much, every way. If the pupils at 
those schools read with fluency, and this 
they generally learn to do, they have taken 
the one important step, they have gained 
the one real advantage, and the rest is of 


and arithmetic are not to be despised ; with 
reading, they makeup the three “R's,” which 
the country schoolmaster thought worthy 
to be made the subject both of a toast and 
a speech at a public dinner. But it does 
not matter very much, whether the writing 
be good, or the arithmetic extensive. No 
maid-servant ever yet failed to find out how 
much her mistress owed her for wages, and 
if billet-doux from housemaids to police- 
men, or from bakers to cooks, be occa- 
sionally a little illegible, there is no great 
harm done. 

Let it not be supposed that by any such 
observations, we mean to cast a slur upon 
“The short, but simple annals of the poor.” 


Nothing of the kind, we only wish to en- 
courage those who take up the great cause 
of popular education, and to induce them 
to go on in spite of the imperfect results 
which they see, and will continue to see 
around them. 

During the season of the late “ revival” 
in Ireland and elsewhere, many good, but 
mistaken persons imagined that the millen- 
nium was come, and that they would soon 
see an end of all vice and wickedness. They 
hoped for rapid and extensive conversions ; 
whole townships turned at once to the true 
faith, and to those works which it elicits; 
and they tried hard to make out that it 
was so. They ignored many ugly facts, shut 
their eyes to many apostasies, and helped 
much delusion forward, by resolutely re- 
fusing to believe in any delusion at all. 
What these well-meaning people did on this 
occasion, many others, equally well-meaning, 
are doing with regard to education. It is 
their panacea; it is never to fail, and they 
ride their hobby so hard, as to rouse up a 
great deal of opposition on the part of those 
who would otherwise be quiet. 

By and bye they begin to find out that 
they had been expecting too much; that 
they had failed to take into account the 
physical condition of the class they wish to 
educate; and, in fact, they were like the 
engineer, who had made all his other caleu- 
lations correctly enough, but had forgotten 
that there was such a thing as friction. We 
have a few words to say, both of warning 
and encouragement—they have been spoken 
before, again and again, nevertheless they 
cannot be heard too often, and the facts to 
which they point cannot be too often con- 
templated. We have scriptural authority, 
that God made of ‘one blood all the nations 
of the earth. We accept this as a Christian 
verity, but we are persuaded all the same, 
that we can now find a very considerable 
difference. It is not merely that one race 
is white and another black; that one is 
adorned with hair and another with wool; 
that the eyes of one are straight and those 
of another oblique. We leave science, and 
climate, and geology, and ethnology, to 
settle these matters among them. We speak 
of that same difference which prevails among 
men just as it does among flowers, 


“ When wild in the woods the noble savage ran.” 





comparatively little consequence ; writing 


The noble savage was, in spite of certain 
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advantages, a very inferior animal to the 
civilized man. It is not true that 


“Many a garden flower grows wild.” 


The human race must be cultivated just 
like the grass of the field, and as it is pos- 
sible to improve by culture the weed, till 
after a few years it becomes the rich and 
odorous flower, with its double petals, and 
its glorious hues, — so can the ‘noble 
savage” be made a man. But in both 
cases it is not the same person upon whom 
the experiment is first tried, not the plant 
first taken, which exhibits the perfect re- 
sult of the plan; year after year passes, 
each produces its improved plant. Genera- 
tion after generation passes, each more ad- 
vanced than the preceding, until at last we 
find the human faculties fully developed. 
To understand this doctrine as a fact, and 
not as a mere theory, let us take the whole 
class of domestic servants; these are, gene- 
rally speaking, in the first, or, at most, the 
second stage of development; we shall find 
their faculties very small, their memory 
defective, their comprehension limited, they 
are not capable of undergoing the same 


—dquite vain to expect perfect action from 


| these imperfectly developed faculties. What 


amount even of physical labour which they 


can who spring from a more cultivated 
stock; and hence it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that in unfavourable circumstances 
their health gives way, and they are per- 
manently disabled. They are often blamed 
for carelessness, when the real fault is want 
of capacity. They can do certain kinds of 
work which requires mere exertion, but 
that which requires thought, or even deli- 
cacy of touch, is beyond their power. 
Where there exists any aptitude for ar- 
rangement, any accuracy of operation, the 
individual possessing it is looked wpon as a 
treasure. How rare are good cooks—not 
because there is any difficulty in a cook's 
duties—but because in the class from which 
cooks are taken, the power to fulfil them is 
seldom found. Almost every mistress in 
the middle class of society knows full well 
that she could do infinitely better than her 
cook does, and if this be not the case, she 
looks upon herself as pre-eminently fortu- 

ate. Who does not know the constant oc- 
currence of accidents to children through 
the imcompetency of head nurses, as well as 
the carelessness of nursery maids ? Again, 
not long ago, when the complaint of the 
sempstresses was loud and universal, some 
of the employers of female labour ventured 


to reply to a rather excited public, and | 


is to be done is to cultivate the “physique;” 
if the existing man or woman be well fed, 
well housed, well clothed, and trained to 
habits of order, decency, and morality, 
the next generation will be physically as 
well as intellectually more capable, the in- 
dividual will be able to undertake more 
labour, both of mind and body, will take a 
higher polish, and will, in turn, be the 
parent of a still improved offspring, revers- 
ing the lamentable ditty of old Horace— 


“ Mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


The present age is certainly far in: ad- 
vance of the past in its theory of education; 
it is beginning to apprehend the importance 
of the body; and the school of muscular 
Christianity, if it has done nothing more, 
has at least the credit of vindicating the 
“thews and sinews” of our forefathers. 
Anything which will strengthen the body 
will strengthen the mind also; and those 
who attend meetings, and give money for 
instructing the children of the poor in the 
principles of the established, or any other 


| church, will do well not to forget the 





said—“ We are quite willing to pay well for | 


good work, but we cannot obtain it! There | 


' 


are sempstresses by hundreds of thousands, | 
but we can get none capable of working | 


neatly, accurately, and speedily; any such 
can always command competent wages.” 


What is true of women is true of men also; | 


the corresponding class is in a similar state 
of imperfect development. 


Now it is quite useless to take this piece 
of soft iron and make it into a razor—quite | but,so long as it is an inhabitant of its frail 
useless to take this crowsfoot and expect it | tenement, that tenement must be cared for 
to bloom into a fine ranunculus because | too, if we would gain anything approximat- 
you have transplanted it into your garden | ing to a beneficial result from our labours. 


society for providing playgrounds — the 
Saturday. half-holiday— the early-closing 
movement, and all that tends to make 
“Jack” the reverse of a dull boy. Books 
are good, very good; nay, they are indis- 
pensable ; but cricket-bats and footballs are 
not to be despised, and places where they 
ean be fairly brought into exercise, with- 
out injuring the limbs and bones of her 
Majesty's subjects, are among the necessi- 
ties of the time. 

Cookery, too, for the labouring classes 
ought to be a little more systematically 
taught; they have, through the ignorance of 
their wives, their food half cooked, and the 
half that is accomplished is done amiss; waste 
characterises the household; unwholesome- 
ness the dinner; the indigestible mass fails 
to furnish the proper amount of nutrition ; 
the unfortunate man. drinks beer by the 
gallon, and gin by the pint, and the result 
is domestic misery, wife-beating, dirt, 
drunkenness, sloth, and ultimately the 
workhouse or something worse. Dr. Gar- 
rod tells us of the thousands among work- 
ing men who are victims to gout, and no 
wonder! A great part, indeed the greater 
part, of all this would be prevented if those 
who are to be the wives of working men, 
would only learn a little simple cookery. 

We have ventured to speak plainly on a 
few subjects on which writers in general 
use much circumlocution, and we entreat 
our readers, when the Exeter Hall Carnival 
commences, to choose for their patronage 
those societies which, in the first place, 
undertake a feasible task, and, in the second 
place, set about it ina sensible manner. To 
labour for the benefit of the soul is good; 





BIOGRAPHIES BY LORD MACAULAY. 


Biographies Contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By Lord Macaulay. (Edin in- 
burgh: A. & C. Black.) 


Tue volume before us contains almost the last 
literary remains of Lord Macaulay. It con- 
sists of five biographies, brief and brilliant, of 
Atterbury, Bunyan, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Pitt. Much of what is here said respecting 
the first four is anticipated by matter in the 
Essays and the History. ‘The last article, 
however, belongs to a period which Lord 
Macaulay has elsewhere only incidentally 
treated, and is, therefore, fresh ground for 
the reader ; and the last article is nearly equal 
in length to the other four put together. “Whe 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” necessarily ap- 
peals to a limited class of readers, and these 
valuable articles of Lord Macaulay's were only 
read by hundreds, while his other writings are 
familiar to tens of thousands. We shall, 
therefore, indulge ourselves in the luxury of 
quotation to a considerable extent, and in a 
little while, of course, the volume will be in 
everybody's hands. The facts connected with 
the original publication are very interesting. 
It is well known that the late lord was often 
importuned to write in the reviews and various 
periodicals. The work would be pleasant and 
easy. He had autocratic power to make his 
own terms. The busy world would, in a mo- 
ment, pause to listento him. But Lord Mac- 
aulay neither cared to make money, nor to 
make a sensation. What could be obtained 
neither by fame or gold, was accorded freely 
to warm feelings and a generous impulse. 
When Mr. Black projected another edition of 
this vast national undertaking, he was, of 
course, anxious to procure the assistance of his 
illustrious friend. This was at once accorded, 
with the only stipulation that no mention of 
remuneration should ever be made on the sub- 
ject. He accordingly wrote the present series, 
and, had his valuable life been spared, the 
series would have been still longer. 

The Biographies are prefaced by fifty or 
sixty very interesting es of introductory 
matter by Mr. Black, ihe ton many years en- 
joyed the great happiness of Lord Macaulay's 
intimacy and friendship. They relate exclu- 
sively to Lord Macaulay's connection with the 
City of Edinburgh, and contain several letters, 
and passages from uncollected speeches. So 
far as they go, they give us a valuable chapter 
which might belong to a Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay. Such a work, we trust, will, 
at no distant day, be presented to the public. 
His Table-Talk would rank in the same list 
with that of Luther, or Selden, or Johnson. 
His letters, though deficient in the easy grace 
of a Sevigné, would be eminently eloquent, 
characteristic, and instructive. Mr. Black has 
given us an example of what such a biography 
might be, and we only hope that the future 
biographer may be able to speak with the same 
amount of judgment and knowledge. 

A faint attempt at a biography has already 
appeared by a nameless author, issued by 
Hotten the publisher* and so great is the 
interest of the subject, that the miserable bro- 
chure has reached a second edition. It is a 
wonderful mixture of the grossest stupidity and 
the grossest ignorance. The author is appa- 
rently a half-edueated Yankee who has hastily 
scribbled a lot of rubbish, with the true 
Yankee purpose of turning a dollar. A couple 
of random specimens of portentous incapacity 
will suffice. Among Macaulay's earlier writ- 
ings we have an admirable imitation of Swift. 





*M lay, the Stat , Essayist, and Orator. Hotten. 
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We have an account of the heroes of the French 
Revolution, disguised under the familiar names 
of Nap, and Lewis Baboon, Don Cesar, and 
Squire Guelph. Mr. Hotten’s Yankee hack is 
so utterly ignorant of literature and history, 


that he considers this an admirable take off of | 


a parochial squabble. Again, he gives us to 
understand that Lord Macaulay made several 
speeches in the House of Lords, but that they 
did not arouse any particular attention. Assu- 
redly if Lord Macaulay had made any speeches 
in the house they would have attracted the 
greatest attention. But the unfortunate fact 
is, that Lord Macaulay never cpened his lips 
in the House of Lords. The best part of the 
book consists of extracts from recent memoirs 
and biographies, especially from the author's 
worthy compatriot Mrs. Stowe. This much 
be-lauded lady rewarded English hospitality by 
making a traffic of the private conversation 
which she heard in the mansions of her hosts. 
She reports Macaulay as a fit subject for 
‘“domestic breathings,” whatever ‘domestic 
breathings” may happen to mean. 

Lord Macaulay was, in every sense, a public 
man. His course was patent to all the world. 
He had no mysteries. The diligent student of 
English literature and history, who tracks 
Lord Macaulay from point to point of his 
career, will have ample material whereon to 
found a tolerably complete biography. He 
may, indeed, want a minute and personal 
knowledge, which may deprive his work of 
much that would be very interesting and 
valuable. 
tions which may atone for all this—qualifica- 
tions in which the writers of former biogra- 
phies have been fatally deficient. The five 
volume Life of Wilberforce by liis sons is a 
case in point. There was a vast mass of 
materials, but there was no large plan—no 
informing spirit—no vivid portraiture—no 
thorough understanding of the man and his 
age. ‘The volumes were, therefore, disappoint- 
ing to the public, and peculiarly so to the 
publisher. We should not, therefore, quarrel 
with the Yankee literary serf for writing 
about a man whom he probably never saw, 
and never spoke to in his life. 


wanting in every qualification which would 
justify a man in putting pen to paper. 

When Lord Macaulay's character is pro- 
perly written, the world at large will learn, 


what is no secret to the inner circle of his | 
acquaintance, the many noble deeds, the many | 


delicate and touching traits which distinguished 
his character. Just now it is less on his intel- 
lectual achievements, less on the peculiarities 
of his wonderful mental constitution, that we 
care to speak than upon his tenderness of dis- 
position, his unostentatious liberality, and the 
countless characteristics which showed that 
this gifted being, so far removed in his walk 
of life and thought, was indeed so intensely 
human in his sympathies and needs. 
pression, very much the reverse of this, was 
abroad to a very great extent. 


offensive and unparalleled bad taste, accused 
him of want of heart. Perhaps in the hearty, 
joyous scorn, he everywhere expresses for 
moral and intellectual imbecility; in the mer- 


ciless mode in which he dealt with all those | 


who were unhappily placed towards him in a 
position of antagonism ; in his ready capacity 
for literary and political conflict, much of his 
writings and speeches would tend to give this 
idea. The idea was helped by the stories 
which sometimes got abroad, of the occasionally 
dictatorial dogmatism of his conversation. and 
of the rude way in which he knew how to 


But he may possess great qualifica- | 


; | But this | 
genuine denizen of Grub Street is totally | 


: At the time of | 
his funeral, one of the daily journals, with | 


silence those for whom he had no care:to ex- 
press respect. Many of his Edinburgh con- 
stituents were highly offended at what they 
considered a want of courtesy, which Macaulay, 
however, afterwards studiously disclaimed. A 
knowledge of Macaulay's interior life would 
remove much of this misapprehension, which, 
from his own high spirit and regal indepen- 
dence, he would not think it worth his while 
to dispel by so much as a word. 


the unaffected kindness and humility with | 
which he has listened to the views of people 
immeasurably his inferiors, and of the kind- | 


ness with which he would endeavour to correct 
and explain. He has readily given a careful 
perusal to the manuscript of an unknown 


author, and assisted him with suggestions and | 
His kindness often took a more direct | 


raise. 
iad appreciable shape. Lord Macaulay was 
not always the very prosperous man the 
world took him to be. At one time he had to 
break up his establishment and to lay down his 
carriage. He was the successful man of his 
family, and we all know how many claims are 
made upon the successful man of a family by 
less fortunate branches. Lord Macaulay's 
family connexion ramified very largely; he 
was keenly sensible to the ties of relationship, 
and ever ready to acknowledge any claim, or 
shadow of a claim, upon him. On one point, 
however, he was firm. He would never exert 
his influence to bestow a favour upon any 
one. His influence upon a Whig ministry 
would have been, or ought to have been, most 
potent. 
favour of a friend or relation, thus proving 
that, after all, the great Whig was utterly 
wanting in that nepotism which constitutes the 
very differentia of Whiggism. He disclaimed 
that he possessed any influence; at all events, 
he was quite determined that he would not 
use it. Everything else that he could do was 
done with kind and ready cheerfulness. He 
was liberal, to a degree, of his purse, and of 
his still more valuable time. 


performed, and infinitely more than grace, by 
the thoughtful kindness and generous affection 
that distinguished them. 


| caulay’s mode of life was not calculated to give 
him the repose which he so deeply needed. His 
retirement from political life was, indeed, so 
much gain to him and loss to the world. Poli- 
tics were henceforth to him a thing of the past. 
The administrations of Peel and Palmerston 
were to him as historic as the administrations 
| of Pelham and Pitt. But he had stilla great 
| work upon his hands, a work of anxiety and 
| care, as well as of supreme delight ; a faith to 
| keep the implied bargain which he had made 
| with his country and with posterity. This 
was nearly his only incentive. He had won 


all that this world could give him of honour 


and reputation. The Magnum Opus progressed, 
that it would seem at times languidly ; the 


British Museum still seems instinct with his 
constant presence, and his late solitary study 
would be prolonged to the unseasonable hours. 
| It was his fate to suffer violent transition from 
the extreme of student life to the extreme of 
fashionable life. Instead of quietude and re- 


pose after study, he became the gaze of | 


| drawing-rooms and the lion of dinner-parties. 
This modern life might suit politicians very 


well; our veteran politicians have flourished | 


student. Brilliant conversation would arise, 


| 
| 
| upon it; but it is singularly unsuited for the 
| and in brilliant conversation Macaulay always 


Those who | 
have the best reason to speak have spoken of | 


He never exercised any infiuence in | 


His favours were | 
| enhanced by the grace with which they were | 


It must be a matter of regret that Lord Ma- | 


| all the great prizes of success, he had exhausted | 
An Im- | 


manuscript-room in which he used to sit at the | 


took the lead, and all this animation and ex- 
citement was fraught with death to the tired 
heart, weary of so many eventful years of hard 
work and hard thought, of travel and of 
change. In one of the letters which Mr. 
| Black has published he even complains of its 
| consequences, after reading aloud to his sister, 
| Lady Trevelyan. We trust we may be par- 
| doned for alluding to matters which will 
| become matters for history. Though Lord 
_ Macaulay never married, it is gratifying to 
| think how much domestic happiness he enjoyed. 
| There was something very beautiful in the 
constant friendship which existed between the 
| brother and sister. Lady Trevelyan’s family, 
indeed all his connections, were proudly at- 
tached to their illustrious relative. It was his 
sister Hannah, Lady Trevelyan, who had deter- 
mined his choice to go to India, and had ac- 
companied him thither. She was the solace 
| and happiness of his last days. ‘The hour of 
| terrible trial seemed to be approaching. It 
| became necessary for Lady Trevelyan to join 
| her husband, Sir Charles, in Madras. The 
| hour of separation was justly a subject of dread. 
It is very little known, but we believe that it 
is quite true that Lord Macaulay actually 
contemplated returning to India in a private 
capacity, and there he might very probably 
have ended his days. He was destined, how- 
| ever, not thus to retain the companionship of 
| his sister to the last. 


We perceive that these biographies, just 
issued by Mr. Black, are also announced for 
publication, together with other miscellaneous 
writings of Lord Macaulay, by the Messrs. 
| Longman. In the meantime, the fragment of 
his history, precious as bank-notes, remains at 
the banker’s. The staple of the new publica- 
| tion will consist of Macaulay's contributions to 

Knight's Quarterly Magazine. Macaulay 

| himself would have strongly opposed the col- 
| lection of those papers, but authors are not the 
| best judges of such matters. They have been 
|always great favourites of ours; they have 
more freshness, enthusiasm, and originality 
than the writings of his mature life. 
Even if they ranked so low, as he would 
| class them in his  self-depreciation, the 
| failures of great men are only less interest- 
ing than their successes. But failure is the 
very last word to apply to these papers, brim- 
full as they are of spirit, genius, and lore. We 
shall now be able to have an eminently inte- 
resting and instructive review of the growth 
and development of this great and marvellous 
mind. Diligent search might bring to light 
other writings of Macaulay's. He wrote a 
great deal on Indian subjects, the fruit of much 
thought and study, and much of this would be 
very far from possessing a merely local and 
temporary interest. In 1820 he announced a 
/two volume work on the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, which, nevertheless, he never issued. 
Without doubt, however, a large section of the 
work must have been’ committed to paper. It 
would not be difficult to indicate other sources 
where we might find traces of his most vigo- 
rous and fertile pen. 

With these remarks, which Mr. Black has 
suggested, we pass on to some extracts from 
the book. The Letters we quote explain them- 
selves, and need no comment. One remark, 
however, upon Lord Macaulay's connection 
with Edinburgh. The unfortunate circum- 
stances of that connection would only have 
arisen in Scotland, and are explainable by the 
| peculiar idiosyncracy of the Scottish people. A 
Scotchman talks about religion as a French- 
man would talk about glory, and as a Dutch- 
/man used to talk about tulips. Religion is 
| religion to him with politics and the weather 
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superinduced. A Scotchman likes theology as 
much as he likes toddy, and mixes it equally 
strong. Religious talk holds the same place 
in Scotland as political and fashionable gossip 
among ourselves. The Scotch are intensely 
national, and religion with them is nationality 
as well. Among such constitvents Macaulay's 
vote on Maynooth would be sure to challenge 
keener scrutiny and arouse keener resentment 
than it could have done anywhere south of the 
Border. The old devil of bigotry and intole- 
rance, that had been slumbering in chains so | 
long, was once more rampant. Nevertheless, 
it is not to bigotry and intolerance alone that 
we impute the successful opposition to 
Macaulay’s re-election. We are convinced that | 
any elector might conscientiously have voted 
for Macaulay, both as a good citizen and a) 
good Christian. At the same time, after allow- | 
ing for the intolerant tone of the national | 
temper, we are equally sure that very many | 
men of mind, knowledge, and fairness were | 
among his conscientious opponents. Mr. Black | 
dloes not pass any sweeping condemnation upon | 
these, though such has been done in other quar- | 
ters, and therefore, in justice to this consti- | 
tuency, which so completely stultified itself, | 
and, to use a popular expression, ate humble | 
pie, it is as well, in common fairness, to bear | 
this in mind. | 
The first letter is one to Mr. Black, con- | 
cerning the proposal to stand for Edinburgh. 
Macaulay had recently returned from India, | 
with the savings of a very large income, and, | 
we believe, had just finished a sojourn in|} 
Italy. 
“London, May 16th, 1839. | 
“Dear Sir,—I have seldom been more gratified | 
than by your letter, and, whatever may be the result | 
of our correspondence, I shall always reflect with | 
pleasure on such proofs of esteem and good-will | 
from such a quarter. Unconnected as I am with 
Edinburgh, I should never have thought of offering 
myself as a candidate ; and, when my friend Napier 
first mentioned to me your suggestion, though I was 
pleased with it as a compliment, I considered it as 
nothing else. If, however, I could be seated in the 
House of Commons, as a representative of your noble 
city, I should be in the very situation which, of all 
situations, would be most agreeable to my feelings. 
I should be able to take part in politics, as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament, with the weight 








and authority which belongs to a man who speaks 


in the name of a great and intelligent body of con- | 


stituents. I should, during half the year, be at 
leisure for other pursuits, to which I am more in- 
clined, and for which, perhaps, I am better fitted ; 
and I should be able to complete an extensive lite- 
rary work which I have long meditated. If I were 
Member for Edinburgh, I should, I assure you, be 
quite as unwilling to be in place as my constituents 
could be to see me there. I have already, since my 
return from India, declined one lucrative and honour- 
able office, that of Judge Advocate; and I think I 
may safely venture to promise that I never will hold 
any office, however high, except under circumstances 
under which it would be wrong and dishonourable 
to decline it. I dislike the restraints of official life; 
I love freedom, leisure, and letters. Salary is no 
object to me, for my income, though small, is suffi- 
cient for a man who has no ostentatious tastes. And 
Ihave no doubt that, at the present moment, my 
public duty and private inclination coincide, and 
that I should be of more use to the Government out 
of place than in it. 

“T shall be glad to hear what course things take. 
The Speaker, I believe, has, after some hesitation, 
made up his mind to go to the House of Lords. 
Mr. Fox Maule and the Marquis of Lansdowne have 
just assured me of this. If so, the new writ for 
Edinburgh will probably be ordered on Friday week, 
the 24th. On one point it is fit that I should ex- 
plain myself with the utmost clearness—I mean the 
pecuniary parts of the business. I cannot spend 
more than five hundred pounds on the election. 
When I name this sum, I go to the very farthest 


limit—perhaps beyond what is proper. If, there- 
fore, there be any probability that the candidate will 
be required to pay more than this, I hope that you 
will, without delay, look round for another person. 
“ Believe me, &c., “T. B. Macavtay.” 
“London, July 14th, 1841. 
“My Dear Mr. Biacx,—I am much gratified by 
what you say about the race cup. I had already 
written to Craig to say that I should not subscribe, 
and I am glad that my determination meets with 
your —_— In the first place, I am not clear 
that the object is a good one; in the next 
place, I am clear, that by giving money for 
such an object, in obedience to such a summons, 
I should completely change the whole character of 
my connection with Edinburgh. It has been usual] 
enough for rich families to keep a hold on corrupt 


boroughs, by defraying the expense of public | 


amusements. Sometimes it is a ball. Sometimes 
is is a regatta. The Derby family used to support 


| the Preston races. The members for Beverly, I 


believe, find a bull for their constituents to bait. 
But these were not the conditions on which I under- 
took to represent Edinburgh. In return for your 
generous confidence, I offer faithful parliamentary 
service, and nothing else. I am indeed most willing 
to do what I can towards assisting your registration. 
I am willing to contribute the little I can spare to 
your most useful public charities. But, even this, 
I do not consider a matter of contract. Nor should 

think it proper that the Town Council should call 


| on me to contribute even to an hospital or a school. 


But the call that is now made is one so objectionable 


| that I must plainly say, I would rather take the | 
| Chiltern Hundreds, than comply with it. I should | 


feel this if I were a rich man—but I am not rich. 
I am on the point of laying down my carriage; 
leaving my house ; breaking up my establishment, 
and settling in chambers. I have the means of 
living very comfortably, according to my notions, 
and I shall still be able to spare something for the 
common objects of our party, and something for the 
distressed. But I have nothing to waste on gaities 


which can at best only be considered as harmless. | 
If our friends only want a member who wil! find 


them in public diversions, they can be at no loss. I 


know twenty people who, if you will elect them to | 


parliament will g’adly treat you to a race, and a 


race ball, once a month. But I shall not be very | 


easily induced to believe that Edinburgh is disposed 


to select her representatives on such a principle. | 


I will see whether the Home Office is inclined to do 


anything about pauperism in Scotland. I am rather | 


apprehensive that Lord Normandy may be averse from 
taking any important step, at a time when it is so 
clear that he is on the point of retiring from office. 
—ever yours truly, &c., T. B. Macavtay.” 


Our next extract is from Macaulay's speech 
in offering himself for re-election. 

“ Whether I shall be honoured by bearing a part 
in those noble and beneficent measures that shall 
engage its councils it is for you to determine. I shall 
await your determination with little doubt, and with 
no fear. The contest, which we are told is at hand, 
can have no issue for which I am not perfectly pre- 
pared. Seven years ago, at vour spontaneous invi- 
tation, an invitation neither directly, nor indirectly 
sought by me. I re-entered public life, which, till 
then, I thought, I had left for ever. While I re- 
tained your confidence, I was determined that I 
would not quit my post. If you now reject my ser- 
vices, it is not my intention to tender them to any 
other body of electors. I shall consider myself as 
having received a legitimate and honourable dis- 
missal such as will authorize me to return to pur- 
suits from which I have derived more happiness than 
ever I enjoyed in the affairs of the British Senate. 
To hold office under an administration, or to be in 
Parliament ought not to be necessary to any man’s 
happiness, and I bless God that it is not necessary 
to mine. Ido not think any man an object of pity 
who can with a character and conscience unsullied, 
exchange politics for the pleasure of literature and 
domestic life,—which has a pleasure and distinction 
which the Government can neither give nor take 
away. I shall carry with me to my retreat one only 
regret, a regret of no selfish kind. It will deeply 
pain me to think, that a time like this, a time when 
the prospect of good government and repose was 


| opening before us, a time, when after so long a period 
| of gloom and tempest, the dawn of a ne 
| tranquil day seemed to be breaking upon 
| when throughout Great Britain, all passions seemed 
to be strangely lulled, when the constituent bodies 
| of the empire, to which a solemn was made, 
| everywhere ; answering that a in a manner 
honourable to their good feeling,—that there should 
| have been: one place under the dominion of senseless 
| clamour and malevolent prejudices, worthy only of 
|a dark age. Yes; for such clamours and such pre- 
judices might well become a dark age—they might 
well become a rude and barbarous nation, but it will 
| be to me a subject of deep regret if I have to carry 
into my retreat, the thought that I found it dominant 
_ in the liberal and enlightened City of Edinburgh in 
| the nineteenth century.” 


The following is his letter after his rejection 
| in 1847. 
| “London, August 2nd, 1847. 
| GENTLEMEY,—You have been pleased to dismiss 
me from your service, and I submit to your pleasure 
without repining generous conduct of those 
who gave me their support, I shall alway remember 
| with gratitude. If anything i 
| I might justly complaim, I have forgiven, and shall 
| soon forget it. The points on which we have 
| differed I leave with confidence to the judgment of 
| my country. I cannot expect that you will at 
| present admit my views to be correct ; but the time 
| will come when you will calmly review the history 
, of my connection with Edinburgh. You will then, 
{I am convinced, acknowledge that if I incurred 
your displeasure, I incurred it by remaining faithful 
to the general interests of the empire, and to the 
| fundamental principles of the Constitution. I shall 
| always be proud to think that I once enjoyed your 
favour, but permit me to say, I shall remember, not 
| less proudly, how I risked and how I lost it. With 
every wish for the peace and prosperity of your 
city, I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your 
| faithful servant, 





“T. B. Macaunay.” 


The next letter is to Mr. Black, after his 
| election in 1852 :— 


“ 16, Caledonian Place, Clifton. 
“ Angust 13th, 1852. 
“Dear Sin,—I am decidedly better than when I 
| left London. Then, indeed, I could hardly crawl up 
and down stairs, and I can now walk miles, at a 
gentle pace, and on tolerably even ground; still, 
| however, any excitement, or any violent exertion, 
| instantly brings on a derangement of the circulation, 
| and an uneasy feeling of the heart. I should, I 
| dare say, have made more-rapid progress if the 
| weather had been fine ; but, since I have been here, 
the rain has been most incessant. To-day the sun 
is bright, the western horizon clear; the St. 
Vincent rocks in full beauty, and the air delicious. 
I shall not despair of an entire recovery till I have 
tried what a succession of days will do for me. I 
am not, however, sanguine. Perhaps my complaint 
depresses my spirits; but I will own to you that I 
greatly doubt, judging by my own internal sensa- 
tions, whether I shall ever be able to go through a 
session of Parliament, in a manner which would 
satisfy even the most indulgent constituent body. 
Ever, dear Sir, yours most truly, 
« 'T. B. Macavunay.” 


From the Biography of Pitt, 188-191. 


“The eight years which followed the general 
election of 1784 were as tranquil and prosperous as 
any eight years in the whole history of England. 
Neighbouring nations which had lately been in arms 
against her, and which had flattered themselves 
that, in losing her American colonies, she had lost a 
chief source of her wealth and of her power, saw, 
with wonder and vexation, that she was more 
wealthy and more powerful than ever. Her trade 
increased. Her manufactures flourished. Her ex- 
chequer was full to overflowing. Very idle appre- 
hensions were generally entertained, that the public 
debt, though much less than a third of the debt 
which we now bear with ease, would be found too 
heavy for the strength of the nation. Those 
apprehensions might not perhaps have been easily 
quieted by reason, But Pitt quieted them by a 
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juggle. He succeeded im persuading first himself, 
and then the wLole nation, his opponents included, 
that a new sinking fund, which, co far as it differed 
from former sinking funds, differed for the worse, 
would, by virtue of some mysterious power of pro- 
pagation belonging to money, put into the pocket of 
the public creditor great sums not taken out of the 
pocket of the tax-payer. The country terrified by 
a danger which was no danger, hailed with delight 
and boundless confidence a remedy which was no 
remedy. The minister was elmost universally ex- 
tolled as the greatest of financiers. Meanwhile both 
the branches of the house of Bourbon found that 
England was as formidable an antagcnist as she had 
ever been. France had formed a plan for reducing 
Holland to vassalage. But England interposed, and 
France receded. Spain interrupted by violence the 
trade of our merchants with the regions near the 
Oregon. But England armed, and Spain receded. 
Within ihe island there was profound tranquillity. 
The king was, for the first time, popular. 
During the twenty-three years which had 
followed lis accession he had not been 
loved by his subjects. His domestic virtues were 
acknowledged; but it was generally thought that 
the good quzlities by which he was distinguished in 
private life were wanting to his political character. 
As a sovereign he was resentful, unforgiving, stub- 
born, cnnning. Under his rule the country had 
sustained cruel disgraces and disasters; and every 
one of those disgraces and disasters was imputed to 
his strong antipathies, and to his perverse obstinacy 
in the wrong. One statesman after another com- 
plained that he had been induced, by royal caresses 
entreaties, and promises, to undertake the direction 
of affairs at a difficult conjecture, and that, as coon 
as he had, not without sullying his fame, and 
alienating his best friends, served the tern for 
which he was wanted, his ungrateful master 
began to intrigue and to canvass against 
him. Grenville, Rockingham, Chatham, men 
of widely different characters, but all three 
upright ard high spirited, agreed in thinking that 
the prince under whom they had successively held 
the highest place in the Government, was one of the 
most insincere of mankind. His confidence was 
reposed, they caid, not in those known and respon- 
sible counsetlors to whom he had delivered the seals 
of office, but in secrect advisers who stole up the back 
stairs into his closet. In Parliament, his ministers, 
while defending themselves against the attacks of the 
Opposition in front, were tually, at his in- 
stigation, assailed on the flank or in the rear by a 
vile band of mercenaries, who called themselves his 
friends. These men constantly, while in possession 
of lucrative places in his service, spoke and voted 
against bills which he had authorized the First 
Lord of the Treasury, or the Secretary of State, to 
bring in; but frcm the day on which Pitt was placed 
at the head of affairs there was an end of secret 
influence. His haughty and aspiring spirit was not 
to be satisfied with the mere show of power. Any 
attempt to undermine him at Court, any mutinous 
movement among his followers in the House of 
Commons, was certain to be at once put down. He 
had only to tender his resignation, and he could 
dictate his own terms. For he, and he alone, stood 
between the king and the coalition. He was, there- 
fore, little less than mayor of the palace. The nation 


to repose entire confidence in so excellent a minister. 
His Majesty’s private virtucs now began to produce 
their full effect. He was generally regarded as the 
model of a respectable country gentleman—honest, 


good-ratured, sober, religious. He rose early; he | 


dined temperately ; he was strictly faithful to his 
wife; he never missed church; and at church he 
never missed a response. His people heartily prayed 
that he might long reign over them; and they 
prayed the more heartily because his virtues were 
set off to the best advantage by the vices and follies 
of the Prince of Wales, who lived in close intimacy 
with the chiefs of the Opposition. ’ 

“The 22nd of February was fixed for the funeral. 
The corpse having lain in state during two days in 
the Painted Chamber was borne with great pomp to 





near to the spot where his great father lay, near 
also to the spot where his great rival was soon io 
lie. The sadness of the atsistants wes beyond that 
of ordinary mourners. For he whom they were 
commiting to the dust had died of sorrows and 
anxieties of which none of the survivors could be 
altogether without a share. Wilberforce, who car- 
ried the banner before the hearse, described the 
awful ceremony with deep feeling. As the coffin 
descended into the earth, he said, the eagle face of 
Chatham from above secmed to leok down with 
consternation. into the dark house which was re- 
ceiving all that remained of so much power and 
glory. : 

“ All parties in the House of Commons readily 
concurred in voting forty thousand pounds to satisfy 
the demands of Pitt’s creditors. Some of his ad- 
mirers seemed to consider the magnitude of his em- 
barrassments as a circumstance highly honourable 
to him; but men of sense will probably te of a 
different opinion. It is far better, ro doubt, that a 
great Minister should ccrry his contempt of money 
to excess than that he should contaminate his hands 
with unlawful gain. But it is neither right nor ke- 
coming in a man to whom the public has given an 
income more than sufficient for his comfort and 
dignity to bequeath to that public a great debt, the 
effect of mere negligence and profusion. As first 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Pitt never had less than six thousand a-year, 
besides an excellent house. In 1792 he was forced, 
by his Royal Master's friendly importunity, to 
accept for life the office of Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, with near four thousand a-year more. He 
had neither wife nor child ; he had no needy 
relations ; he had no expensive tastes; he had no 
long election bills. Had he given but a quarter of 
an hour a week to the regulation of his household 
he would have kept his expenditure within tounds. 
Or, if he could not spare even a quarter of an hour 
a week for that purpose, he had numerous friends, 
excellent men of business, who would have been 
proud to act as his stewards. One of those friends, 
the chief of a great commercial house in the City, 
made an attempt to put the establishment in 
Downing Street to rights; but in vain. He found 
that the waste in the servant’s hole was almost 
fabulous. The quantity of butcher's meat charged 
in the bill was nine hundredweight a week. The 
consumption of poultry, of fish, of tea was in pro- 
portion. The character of Pitt would have stood 
higher if, with the disinterestedness of Pericles and 
of De Witt, he had united their dignified frugality. 

“The memory of Pitt has been assailed, times 
innumerable, often justly, often unjustly ; but it hes 
suffercd much less from its assailants than from its 
eulogists. For, during many years, his name was 
the rallying cry of a class of men with whom, at 
one of those terrible conjunciions which confound 
all ordinary distinctions, he was accidentally and 
temporarily connected, but to whom, on almost all 
great questions of principle, he was diametrically 
opposed. The haters of Parlicmentary Reform 
called themselves Pittites, not choosing to remember 
that Pitt made three motions for Parliamentary 
Reform, and that, though he thought that such a 


| reform could not sefely te made while the passions 


excited by the French Revolution were raging, he 


c é | never uttered a word indicating that he should not 
loudly applauded the king, for having the wisdom | 


be prepared at a more convenient season to bring 
the question forward a fourth time. The toast of 
Protestant ascendancy was crunk on Pitt's birthday 
by a set of Pittites who could not but be aware that 
Pitt had resigned his office because he could not carry 
Catholic Emancipation. The defenders of the Test 
Act called themselves Pittites, though they could 
not be ignorant that Pitt had laid before George the 
Third unanswerable reasons for abolishing the Test 
Act. The enemies of free trade called themselves 
Pittites, though Pitt was far more deeply imbued 
with the doctrines of Adam Smith than either Fox 
or Grey. The very negro-drivers invoked the neme 


| of Pitt, whose eloquence was never more conspicu- 
| ously displayed than when he spoke of the wrongs 
| of the negro. This mythical Pitt, who resembles 


the northern transept of the Abbey. A splendid | 


train of princes, nobles, bishops, and privy council- 
lers followed. The grave of Pitt hed been made 


the genuine Piit as little es the Charlemagne of 
Ariosto resembles the Charlemagne of Eginhard. 


| has had his day. History will vindicate the real 


man from calumny disguised under the semblance 





of adulation, and will exhibit him as what he 
was, a minister of great talents, honest intentions, 
and liberal opinions, pre-eminently qualified, intel- 
lectually and morally, for the part of a parlia- 
mentary leader, and capable of administermg with 
prudence and moderation the government of a 
prosperous and iranquil country, but unequal to 
surprising and terrible emergencies, and liable in 
such emergencies to err grievously toth on the side 
of weakness and on the side of violence.” 





SHORT NOTICES. 
The Portico. Public Schcol Magazine. (Whit- 
taker.) 

We believe that it is generally allowed that 
no public school magazine has been successful. 
From time to time the experiment has been 
tried, but with the brilliant exceptions of the 
**Microccsm” and the ** Etonian,” the result has 
been the same. Whether this result is acci- 
dental, or arises from the nature of the mate- 
rials, it is unnecessary to discuss in this place ; 
—the fact is undisputed. 

Those who have attempted to study these 
school magazines, must have found the same 
routine in all, the heavy article on the dynas- 
ties of Europe—the mild local chaff—the 
imitation of the imitation of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” and that inevitable parody of 
** Macaulay's Lays.” 

The Portico is established on a wider basis, 
we wish we could say on a better principle, 
than its predecessors. {ts contributors are 
boys, more or less clever (less perhaps rather 
than more), who make use of the Portico as a 
field for their crude efforts, and who will ere 
long have discovered, some that they are not 
designed by nature for literary pursuits—some 
that they are no longer qualitied to contribute 
to the Portico. 

The editor is by no means happy in his 
selection. In the first volume we find more 
than twenty poems (we use the word in its 
ordinary sense, without being responsible for 
its literal truth), and only four pieces of prose, 
the latter undeniably the best, as schcclboy’s 
prose always has been, and will be, better than 
schoolboys poetry. 

There are three chapters of ‘* A Schcolboy’s 
Voyage Round the World,” geod, but capableof 
much improvement,—as our readers may infer 
from the fact of the voyage from the Channel 
to New Zealand being summed up in these 
words :— 

“ Ard scon the leaden water and the leaden sky 
gave place tothe great blue coup-plate under its 
great blue finger-glass, in which with few changes 
of colour, and fewer of pattern, we sailed, and 
sailed, and sailed, till the dull blue coast of New 
Zealand appeared on its distant edge; and we had 
carried our great blue soup-plate with us half round 
the world.” 

Now it is all very well for sea-dreading per- 
sons to call a sea-voyage dull and monotonous ; 
it is not, there is much of interest to tell about 
it, and no cne knows this better than the 
‘*school-boy,” who is evidently a bond fide 
traveller, and yet the only incident he men- 
tions is, that when they crossed the line they 
were not shaved. 

As for the poems (we have already defined 
tls word), they are merely a succession of 
u-ntentional parodies on Tennyson, Moore, 
Byron, Rogers, and one on Edgar Pee, some of 
which are so absurd that, without sarcasm, it 
required close inspection to convince us that 
they were not intentional burlesques. 

The poetry opens with a long ode to General 
Havelock, a prize poem, as the editor tells us, 
and we can readily believe it: it is as good as 
prize poems generally are. We hope none of 
our readers are so ignorant of Tennyson as to 
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doubt what the author of “ Belisarius” was | 


thinking about when he wrote :— 
“ Oh! to live in younger ages, when the world was as a boy, 
Battling in my ringing armour over stermy plains of 
Troy ; 
And my spirit broadens in me, crescent into perfect man, 
For his name is fair for ever who has worked the work he 
vay * = * * 
Outward all the ages circle and the people rise and fail 
a glory-paths behind them, as the shattered comet 

Da capo: On the whole we may pronounce 
this work scarcely equal to ‘* Locksley Hall ;” 
but as it is considerably larger we must not 
complain. 

Then comes ‘“‘ The drop on the tree,” which 
begins— 

“ A misty, murky, mopy, miserable morn, 

When to be chirpey even sparrows scorn ; 
Powerless to pillowed car the time to tell, 
Whispers through stifling haze the village bell, 

That barkful, baffied, balling, blubbering bell.” 

There are seven stanzas, each of which con- 
tains two lines of alliteration, perfect enough 
as alliteration, but so far from appropriate 
that they convey the idea of having been 
chosen by lot, or shaken up in a dice-box. 

The ** Song of Snoen-Blinden” speaks for 
itself :-— 

“ Then fell the hats by snowballs riven ; 
Then foes adva:. ced, or back were driven ; 
Then darkened all the face of Heaven, 

With showers of white artillery.” 

This is the sort of trash one is pretty sure to 
find in a school magazine, and though we do 
not wonder at boys writing it, we do wonder 
that the editor should print it. 

There is one short m of considerable 
merit, called ‘Falling Leaves,” but it would be 
spoilt by extracts, and it is too long to quote 
entire. It is from the French, by Millevoye. 
It will be hardly appreciated by those who are 
unacquainted with the original. 

With this exception the cleverest things in 
the Portico are half-a-dozen nursery rhymes, 
such as :— 

* An abbot residing at Ely, 
Who liked his potatces when mealy, 
One evening espied 
That they'd sent ’em up fried, 
And in consequence vomited freely.” 

On the whole, we recommend the authors of 
‘“A Schoolboy’s Voyage” and “Falling 
Leaves ” to leave the Portico to itself, and the 
editor to stick to the nursery rhymes, which 
appear his calibre. 

The ‘“ Foolish Man, armed with the little 
brief authority ” of editorship of the Portico 
dispenses his favours to his young contributors 
with much patronage and condescension. His 
editorial remarks, with which we are favoured 
in great profusion, are marked by egotism and 
self-sufficiency ; and the manner in which he 
exalts one and debases another, together with 
his very irrelevant remarks, is more than we 
should think could be stood by schoolboys, 
who are peculiarly sensitive to anything 
** bumptious.” 

In justification, we shall quote one or two 
editorial remarks :— 

‘*Parts of ——’s squib are far from bad. 
By the next election he will doubtless be in a 
condition to benefit his party, or at least to 
damage their opponents. The following are 
promising specimens enough for a Hudibrastic 
youth.” Here follow quotations. ‘* Our 
readers will pardon our having inserted so 
much,——our having omitted so much more.” 
This is simply unnecessary impertinence. 

‘“‘ We think that a literal translation would 
be but a flat accompaniment to a Latin epi- 
gram, but if —— will tell us where he is to be 
found, we will favour him with a private con- 
strue.” 

But, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary 
instances will be found in a notice to * our 





readers,” stating that, on account of severe 
and fatal sickness in one of the schools, ** we 
gave up our leading article altogether, and 
placed in its stead another contribution of 
quite a different character, and without any 
bearing on the circumstances at the time. 
This change could not, as will be readily un- 
derstood, be effected without a good deal of 
additional trouble. Our readers will, perhaps, 
be ready to receive the course we have taken 
as a sincere though silent acknowledgment 
that we do not disregard the unusual state of 
mourning in which the present Christmas 
places them. Let them be assured that their 
friends have not perished without our laying it 
to heart.” This is intrusive and absurd enough, 
one would think, as it stands ; but on turning 
to the ‘ other contribution,” we find it to be 
a short anti-Ruskin essay on ‘* Art and Na- 
ture,” utterly below criticism on its own 
merits, from which we shall merely extract 
this remarkable sentence :—** Artificial flowers 
are very far more beautiful than the produc- 
tions of unsophisticated nature!” Consoling 
enough to the mourners ! 

The crowning absurdity is to be found in a 
long account of a forgery committed by some 
naughty boy, who claimed as his own a poem 
of the editor’s. The editor ‘‘ cannot follow the 
culprit through all the windings of this elabo- 
rate fraud,” and spins out a story nearly five 
pages long about it. Of course we don’t want 
to defend the unlucky boy, who, no doubt, was 
as devoid of honesty as he certainly was of 
judgment in selection. All we complain of is 
the unconscionable length to which the editor 
protracts a story of no interest whatever to the 
generality of his readers. On referring to 
these verses we find them quite deserving of 
their name, ‘“ Trifles,” not extravagant or 
absurd, but puerile in the extreme. Certainly, 
if posterity takes that interest in the momen- 
tous question which the editor seems to expect, 
all internal evidence will argue that they were 
the production of a boy rather than a man. 

On the whole we consider this magazine a 
libel on our great public schools. With a 
very few exceptions we doubt if any sixth- 
form boy of average abilities has condescended 
to contribute to it. It may be perfectly pos- 
sible to establish a school magazine that will 
read and lastingly remain ; but such is not the 
Portico. We may rest assured that for such 
an attempt more is requisite than the crude 
productions of junior boys and the amiable 
imbecilities of its well-meaning but most un- 
qualified editor. 





Advice to a Mother on the Management of her 
Offspring. By Pye Henry Chavasse. (John 
Churchill). 


Ir is becoming gradually understood that doc- 
toring by means of drugs is of less importance 
than daily hygienic treatment: that it is better 
to assist nature than to coerce her; and that if 
constitutions are strengthened, there will be 
fewer diseases to expel. Diseases are not neces- 
sary. It is not part of the inalienable fate of 
man that he should have small-pox, scarlet 
fever, measles, or cholera; but if he is put into 
such physical circumstances as naturally breed 
these disorders, they will come as surely as a 
fungoid growth, where ever there is damp or 
fit material. Hygienic treatment, so necessary 
with all, is doubly so with infants. There the 
first seeds are sown, the foundation laid for all 
the after life: and whatever of wrong or foolish 
goes on now, will be doubled or trebled in the 
future effects. If you want a hale manhood, 
ensure a healthy childhood. Mr. Chavasse 
shows how, in this, his fifth edition, of a very 





popular and useful manual ; and without being 
friends to the domestic quackery so popular at 
the present day, we think that most mothers 
would be benefited by a careful study of his 
work. It does not deal much with pills or 
potions, fortunately, but merely prescribes cer- 
tain rules of life; most of which are evidently 
rational and feasible. Warmth, and not too 
much of it, light, air, exercise, good humour, 
no pampering and no coddling, seem to 
make up the sum of his prescripticns; inter- 
spersed with details of various dangerous symp- 
toms, and of the safest course to follow until the 
medical man can be brought. Anything that 
substitutes common sense for calomel, and hy- 
giene for drugs, is an immense boon; Mr. 
Chavasse, we are happy to say, has bestowed 
this boon on all who care to accept it. 





Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Ninth Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged. By Benjamin 
Vincent. (Edward Moxon). 

Mr. Vincent has brought this inestimable book 

triumphantly through the ninth edition ; post- 

ing up his items to the latest moment before 
going to press, and manifesting a zeal and in- 
dustry rare and delightful in a modern worker. 

It is a book of reference which no library should 

be without ; and, indeed, it may be held as the 

very sheet anchor of literary men, who can do 
nothing well without proper text-booksat hand. 

Haydn's Dictionary gives more facts and more 

information, in a condensed form, than any 

other work we know of; and this ninth edition 
is the best of the whole series yet issued. 





The Way Home. By the Rev. Charles Bul- 
lock. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Co.) This is 
an exposition of the beautiful parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It does not pretend to any very 
great depth of thought, or elaboration of argu- 
ment ; it was written evidently for the people, 
and the subject is therefore treated in a popular 
way. Plain, vigorous, and very earnest, it 13 es- 
sentially suited for the purpese for which it was 
intended ; and we cordially wish that a large cir- 
culation may give it a chance of doing that good 
which it cannot fail to do wherever it comes. 


Pencilled Passages. Second edition. (London; 
Nisbetts, 1860.) It is impossible to apply the tests 
of criticism to a volume which merely gives the 
reader a few choice gems Of literature :—Pencilled 
Passages is such a volume. The amiable compiler 
marked as he read, year after year, those portions 
which most delighted him, and has now collected 
them into a graceful little book. The whole isa 
question of taste, some readers will like every pas- 
sage pencilled. Many will like most of them, and 
few will find much to ecavil at. 


Abrege del Histoire de France, from the earliest 
times to the year 1860, compiled express!y for the 
use of schools, and students graduating for the 
competitive examinations. By Leon Coutanseau, 
Professor of the French Language and Literature 
in the Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe, 
&e., &e., ke. (London, Longmans, 1860). M. 
Coutanseau has well and honourably fulfilled the 
rather difficult task to which he had applied him- 
self. The abridgement before us is one which may 
be relied upon, as treating with impartiality those 
periods of the French History which required the 
greatest amount of delicacy in handling. The 
space awarded to the more ancicnt and to the 
more modern portions of the French annals is 
a perfectly judicious one; we have the narrative 
lengthened just where the interest increases, and 
the whole work is divided into paragraphs for the 
convenience of reference. By an ingenious use ofa 
thick broad type for the leading words and dates, 
the memory is greatly assisted. On the whole we 
can speak highly of this volume, and conscien- 
tiously recommend it to those for whom it is 
chiefly intended, students in schools and young 
men preparing for competitive examinations. 
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Baily’s Monthly Magazine of Sports and | 
Siisllote: No. I, March. (Baily Brothers.)— 
Another new Monthly! This year has hitherto | 
been prolific indeed. However, our new friend | 
here promises very well. The first number opens 
with a sketch of the life of the well-known Admiral 
Rous, of whom there is also a portrait, and by whom | 
there is the first of what holds out hopes of being | 
an interesting series of articles upon the English race- 
horse. These are the best articles in the magazine ; | 
by far the weakest being one which professes to | 
treat of Oxford life—a subject which has been | 
worked so often, and sometimes so well, that we | 
can hardly anticipate much success for the present | 
attempt. But Baily’s Magazine has started well, | 
and we trust will meet with its deserts. 

Religious Services in Theatres. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Earl of Shaftesbury has just corrected and pub- | 
lished his speech, delivered in the House of Lords, | 
on the evening of Friday, February 24th, on the | 
motion of Lord Du on with reference to the 
irregularity of the Sunday-evening services at Sad- 
ler’s Wells and the other theatres. The speech has 
already appeared in the public journals, and there is 
no occasion further to allude to it. His Lordship 
has prefixed a few pages, chiefly concerning the state 
of the dwellings of the poor; a subject upon which no 
man in London, probably, is more entitled to speak 
than he. 


An Essay on Life Assurance. By H. W. Porter, 
B.A. (Layton.) The author of this pamphlet tells 
us, in a short preface, that his object in writing it 
was to illustrate in a popular manner the principles 
upon which life assurance depends. Every attempt | 
to lead men to understand the importance of this 
subject is an attempt to do good. This essay is 
satisfactory, so far as it goes; but we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Porter might have found room for | 
a little more mformation im his sixteen pages, and 
have gone a little more deeply into his subject, | 
without destroying in the least the popular nature 
of his exposition. 





Dictionary of Christian Churches and Sects, | 


JSrom the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By the | 


Rev. J. B. Marsden, M.A., Part I. (Bentley). | 
We are very glad to welcome the first instalment 
of what promises to be a very exeellent work. The | 
present part, which takes in the whole of letter A | 
and begins letter B, contains several articles of a | 
highly interesting character. It is not necessary | 
that we should, on the present occasion do more 
than call attention to the fact of the appearance 
of the commencement of this Dictionary. The 
pleasure of entering more fully into its merits we 
must defer until snfficient is published to enable 
us to judge better of them. But of the first part 
we can at least say that it is decidedly satisfactory, 
and we trust that the author will meet with the 
success which he so justly deserves. 


The History of our English Bible. By Frederie 
Edwards, B.A. (Judd & Glass.) This is the sub- 
stance of a Jeeture, originally delivered before the 
“Harlow Useful Knowledge Society,” and now 
published at the request of several of its members. 
Jt is a plain and simple lecture, containing much 
that is interesting and instructive. 


The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
(Houlston and Wright.) Say and Seal. By the 
Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” (Richard 
Bentley.) Poth of these very voluminous novels 
have been reprinted. The illustrated edition of 
“Say and Seal” is altogether a very neat book. 


The Lift and. Times of Samuel Crompton. By 
Gilbert J. French. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
This work, a review of which appeared in our 
columns on the Sth October last, has just reached a 
second edition. 


T he ( ‘compre he nsive History of England. (Blackie 
and Son.) This work, of which we have before us 
Parts 27 and 28, is being got up with the same 
care, and in the same style, as the “ Comprehensive 
History of India,” which was noticed in the columns 
of our last number. It embraces the civil. military. 
religious, intellectual and social history of England, 
and will be illustrated by upwards of a thousand 


engravings on steel and wood. In the present 
numbers the interval between 1782 and 1791 is 
included, and relates chiefly to Indian affairs. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Abercrombie (J.), Gardener's Pocket Journal, 12mo. 2s. 

Armstrong (F. C.), Lion of War, or Pitates of Loo Choo, 
l6mo, 3s. 6d. 

Bagehot (W.), History of the Unreformed Parliament, 
8vo. 

Best (Mrs.), Abroad, and How to Live there, post 8vo. 5s. 

Bowen (J.), Power of the Keys and the Athanasian Creed, 
Sve. ls. 

Bradshaw's Railway and Through Guide to India, 16mo. 5s. 

Branchidiare (Mdile.), Tricot Ecossias, l6mo. 1s. 

Browning (E. B.), Poems before Congress, post Svo. 4s. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, by Fitzgeald, 2nd edit. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Cesar’s Commentaries, by Woodford, 4th edit. 18mo. 2s. 

Cartwright (P.), Autobiography, edited by Strickland, new 
edit. post Svo. 2s. 

Cassell's Popular Natural History, vol. 1, Mammalia, royal 


Svo. 8s. 6d. 
Cassell’s Pronouncing English Dictionary, by Webster, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Constantine (J.), Handy Book of Hydropathy, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Constaneeau (L.), Abrege de l'Histoire de France, 12mo. 
5s. Gd. 

Cooke (G. W.), Conquest and Colonization in North Africa, 
post Svo. 5s. 

Cooper (J. A.), Art of Writing, an Essar, 2rd edit. 8vo. 1s. 

Crompton (8.), Life of, by French, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 5s. 

Cumming (J.), Voices of the Night, 12mo. 5s. 

Curling (Capt.), Love at First Sight, 12mo. 2s. 

Dunning (T. J.), Trades, Unions, and Strikes, their Philoso- 
phy and Intention, Svo. 1s. 

Durham University Calendar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Eucheiridion, or Hours of Sarum Use, 32mo. 3s. 6d. 


| Favorite Library, Trimmers Robins, Perambulations of a 


Mouse, Eskdale Herd Boy, Keeper's Travels, new 
ed., J$mo. 1s. each. 

Fion Mac Cumhail and his Warriors, Svo. 1s. 

Frampton (L. C.), Short Account of the Apostles’ Evan- 
gelists, &c., 12mo. 2s. 

Fullom (8. W.), The Exile’s Danghter, a Story of Italian 
War, post Svo. 5s. 

Gatty (A.), The Poetical Character, a Lecture on Tennyson, 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Gift Book for Good Little Children, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Giles’s Key to the Modern Languages, Voltaire’s Charles 
XII, 1smo. 2s. 6d. 


| Glenny (G.), Culture of Flowers and Plants, post 8vo. 5s. 


Gienny (G.), Culture of Fruits and Vegetables, post Svo. 5s. 

Goldsinith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 12mo. 3s. 6d. (Hegg). 

Hail Oirs. Newman), Through the Tyrol to Venice, post Svo. 
7s. Gd. 

Hall (R. J.), Two Months in Arrah, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Chess, by an Oxford Amateur, 12mo. Is. 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Baronetage for 1860, 32mo. 1s. 

Harrow (The) Calendar, 12mo. 6s. 

Heiton (J.) Castes of Edinburgh, 2nd ed., 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Hints for the Table, Economy of Good Living, new ed., 12mo. 


1s. 6d. 

History of a Ship from her Cradle to her Grave, new ed., 
lémo. 3s. 

Law List, for 1860, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Literary Addresses, 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. ¢ 


| Little Poems for Little Readers, 14mo. 1s. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works, complete ed. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (W. B.), Hand Book for the Sick, new ed. post 8vo. 
s. Ge 

Mackie (S. J.), First Trace of Life in the Earth, 12mo. 5s. 

Maitland (S. R.), Supplication for Toleration, addressed to 
King James L by Deprived Ministers, 4to. 3s. 

Mallone (E.), Life of, by Sir James Prior, 8vo. 14s. 

Marshall (W. H.), Three Years in Burmah, 2 vols. post Svo. 
21s. 

Miranda, a Book on the Creation and Providential Ad- 
ministration ef the World, 8vo. 6s. 

Montgomery (G. W.), Hiustrations of the Law of Kindness, 
new ed. 12mo. 2s. €d. 

Nares (G. 3.), Naval Cadets Guide, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Norman (R. W.), Oceasional Sermons, 12mo. és. 

Old Church Porch, vol. 3, 1858-9, royal Swo. 8s. 6d. 

Otto (J. A.), Structure and Preservation of the Violin, new 
ed. 8vo, 5s. 

Oxford University Calendar, 12mo. 6s. 

Papers for the Schoolmaster, vol. 9, 12mo. 3s. 

Political Oratory, 1 vol. l2mo. 5s. 

Pope's (The) Rights and Wrongs, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Pryce (E. 5.), Is it not Written? Testimony of Scripyure 
against Romanism, post 5vo. 6s. 

Puseley (D.), Commercial Companion and Peerage of United 
Kingdom, royal 8vo. 21s. 

tawlinson (G.), History of Herodotus, vol. 4, 8vo. 18s. 

Run and Read Library, Queechy, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Smediey (J.), Practical Hydropathy, 3rd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Stowell (HL), Address to the Kifle Volduteers at Manchester, 
Sva. Is. 

Surtees Society's Publications, vol. 36, Svo. 30s. 

Testament, (Greek), from Cardinal Mais ed. of Vatican Bible, 

post Svo. Ss. G1, 
Thornton (N.), Story about Riflemen and Rifles, 12mo. 1s. 


Vessels and Voyages, a Book for Schoolboys, new ed. 1émo. 


Is. Gd. 

Villiers (Bp.), Family Prayers for Four Weeks, 3rd ed. 12mo. 
3s. 6d, 

Wade (J.), Fifty Selected Gallops, 4to. 1s. 

Wallace and His Times, by Paterson, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Whewell's Analogy of Old and New Testament, classified, 
new ed. 2 vols. 4to. 45s. 

Wilson (A.), Notes, Questions, and Answers on the Parables, 
l2mo. Is, 4d. 

Wit and Humour, Jokes, Conundrums, &c. Svo. 2s. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya InstitvTioy.—Tuesday, March 20th, 
3 o'clock : Professor Owen on “ Fossil Reptiles.” 
—Thursday, March 22nd, 3 o’clock: Professor 
Tyndall on “ Light.”—Friday, March 23rd, 8 
o'clock: Nevil Storey Maskelyne, Esq., M.A., on 
“ Diamonds.”—Saturday, March 24th, 3 o'clock, 
Dr. Lancaster on “The Relation of the Animal 
Kingdom to the Industry of Man.” 

Rorat Socrery.—March 22nd: Professor J. C. 
Maxwell, on “the Theory of Compound Colours, 
and the Relations of the Colours of the Spectrum.” 
—F. Jenkin, on “the Insulating Properties of Gutta 
Percha.”—A. J. Ellis, “Scalar and Clinant Alge- 
braical Co-ordinate Geometry.” 

British Meteoro.ocicaL Socrery.—Wednes- 
day, March 21st, at 7 o’clock. Council and General. 
—The following papers will be read :—On the Dust 
Storms in India, by Dr. Hook. On the Storm in 
Wiltshire, on December 30th, 1859, by G. Rovell, 
Esq. On the Meteorology of Scarlatina, by Mr. 
Vernon. On a New Method of Observing the 
Amount of Ozone, by Dr. Smallwood. 

SravisticaL Socrery.— Tuesday, 20th, 8 
o’clock: “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
New Zealand.” By F. D. Fenton, Esq. “On the 
Vital Statistics of Tasmania.” By C. Swarbeck 
Hall, Esq. 

Socrery or Arts.—March 21, 8 pm.: “On a 
New Method of obtaining Crusts of Arsenious Acid, 
with other Sublimates, and, incidentally, on a new 
Class Lens and Microscope.” By Dr. Guy, of King’s 
College, London. The paper will be illustrated by 
experiments, and specimens will be shown under the 
Microscope. 

Usirep Service Ixstrrvtiox, Whitehall Yard.— 
Monday, March 19th, 8 30 p.m.: Mr. E. Loysel, 
Ass, Inst. C.E., Loysel’s Process of making Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities for Troops—Friday, 
March 23rd, 3 p.at.: Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., 
China and Japan. 

Socrety or AntiquartEs oF Loxpoyx, Somerset 
House.—Thursday, March 22nd, 8 P.M. 





Royat Instirvtioy.—On Friday, the 9th, Pro- 
fessor Faraday gave a lecture on the application of 
the electric light to light-houses. The interest of 
the subject, and the popularity of the lecturer, were 
evinced by the crowded state of the theatre, and the 
fact that every seat was filled half an hour before 
the lecture began. Dr. Faraday commenced by 
giving a sketch of the various means of illumination 
employed in modern light-houses, and exhibited 
reflectors of old and new forms. Passing to the 
apparatus for refraction, he showed the imperfection 
of ordinary lenses from the effects of spherical 
aberration, and also illustrated the large amount of 
light lost by being reflected from the surface of the 
glass instead of passing through it. The lecturer 
then introduced to the audience polyzonal lenses 
and lanterns, constructed by building up separate 
pieces of glass, of different curvatures, according to 
the plans of Fresnel. This part of the subject was 
illustrated by several experiments, in which it was 
shown that the spherical aberration was to a large 





| extent corrected. Dr. Faraday then called attention 
| to the circumstances under which the light must be 
| visible to be of utility, and explained that it must 
| be emitted in a cone of not less than six degrees of 
| angular measurement, nor more than fifteen. With 
| less than the former dimensions the light occupied 
| SO narrow a space as not easily to be seen at a dis- 
tance, and with more than the latter it was wanting 
in the requisite intensity, through bemg spread over 
| too large a surface. These conditions imposed 
| practical limitations, which were soon reached, in the 
size of the lamp or source of light; and hence, for 
more perfect performance, it was necessary to find 
the means of emitting an exceedingly intense light, 
which should not at its source occupy more space 
| than a common candle. Electricity was able to 
| effect this; but, for reasons into which he did not 
enter, the employment of the voltaic battery pre- 
sented difficulties which rendered its application to 
| light-houses impracticable. The magneto-electric 
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apparatus was then tried, and a large one, worked by a 
two-horse steam-engine, had been successfully used for 
six months at the South Foreland Light-house, from 
whence its illumination had often been seen on the 
coast of France. Dr. Faraday said that if the ex- 
pense should not be found a hindrance, he antici- 
pated that this mode of illumination would be 
adopted in many situations where an intense light 
was required. To show the need of such a light, 
he caused an intense disk of light to be thrown from 
the electric lamp upon a screen, and then obscured 
it by an artificial cloud formed of high pressure steam, 
which he said would afford a good idea of the action 
of fogsand mists. The electric light was shown to be 
so brilliant as to render the flame of a candle in its 
vicinity invisible, and to make a very powerful 
argand oil lamp, three inches and a half in diameter, 
and with four concentrie wicks, looka dim and insig- 
nificant flame, although before the comparison was 
instituted it seemed to cast a fiood of bright light 
in all directions, and produced a powerful effect 
when its rays were rendered parallel by a large 
polyzonal lens. 





Royat Socrery or Lrrerarcre.—Wednesday, 
March 7, Sir John Boileau, Bart., V.P., in the 
Chair.—M. Alphonse Mariette was duly elected a 
member of the Society. Mr. Thomas Wright gave 
“An account of the recent excavations at Wrox- 
eter,” from which it appeared that these researches 
have now been conducted with great success, that 
they are still progressing favourably, and that there 
is every reason to hope that the results of this year’s 
diggings will be even more valuable than that of 
previous years. At present Mr. Wright has un- 
covered a long line of rooms adjoining a cross street, 
a part of the town lying between three streets, with 
good reason to anticipate many further successful 
researches both among private and public buildings. 
One large structure, comprised within a square of 
nearly 200 feet each way, which, from the extent of 
the hypocausts, has been reasonably conjectured to 
have formed part of the public baths; moreover, 
which contains no traces of the tessellated pavements 
usual in private houses, but is floored with a hard 
and solid cement. Near this is a tank—possibly 
used for swimming baths—flagged at the bottom, 
and full, when opened, with refuse of all kinds, 
which would seem to have fallen into it at the time 
it was in use ; round this tank were the usual ambu- 
latory passages, and near it a small room full of 
charred wheat. Another large structure, 226 feet 
long by 30 wide, Mr. Wright has conjectured to 
have been a basilica—curiously enough, it is the 
same length as that at Pompeii; it was paved with 
bricks, set herring-bone fashion. Along the side of 
the basilica was the ordinary public street, paved on 
one side, apparently fora trottoir. A third building 
was a square, with a central tourt, and several little 
rooms, about 10 feet long, running out of it. In 
some of these were charcoal and mineral coal, with 
a large number of bones, some sawn through, as 
though it had been used as a shop for the manufac- 
tory of articles in bone, as hair-pins, &c. The floors 
of these rooms appear to have been about 3 feet 
above the level of the court. Among other curious 
objects found here was a small iron hox, the object 
or use of which has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Beyond this building would seem to have 
been the Forum, which was paved with smooth 
round stones ; and then another small street, on the 
side of which ran a well-constructed gutter, with 
the flat stones remaining that once covered it. In 
different parts of the excavations a large quantity of 
animal bones were met with, and among these those 
of extinct species of the Bos longi-frons and of the 
elk, more than thirty skeletons scattered among the 
buildings, and an abundance of female ornaments, 
especially of hair-pins. The so-called deformed 
skulls were found away from the rest of the excava- 
tions, near the river side, and adjoining what has 
been with reason supposed toe have been, a postern 
gate, defending the bridge over the Severn. 





Socrery or Awnriquaries.—Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the Chair. 
and Broadsides was announced from the Treasurer. 
—Mr. Newton exhibited a bronze celt, found in 
Suffolk. Mr. R. Fitch a bronze laux, found at 





A Gift of Proclamations | 


Caistor, near Norwich. Some remarks from Mr. 
W. 8S. Welford were read on a seal appended to a 
deed of Thomas de Sexham Burgess, of Lynn, 
exhibited by Mr. J. J. Howard. Mr. E. Waterton 
exhibited a selection from his cabinet of antique 
finger rings. Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux described a 
marble head, bearing a Pheenician inscription, 
exhibited by Mr. Fennell. Mr. W. H. Hart read 
a communication “ On the early History of the 
Priory of Dodnash, in Suffolk.” 





Zoouocicat Socrery.—Tuesday, March 13, Dr. 
Gray, V.P., in the Chair—Mr. Frank Buckland ex- 
hibited an embalmed Egyptian Ibis, and made some 
remarks upon its state of preservation, and on the 
causes of the veneration of this bird. Mr. Sclater 
exhibited examples of both sexes of Oreophasis der- 
bianus, obtained by Mr. O. Salvin, Corr. Mem. in 
Guatemala. Mr. P. L. Simmonds announced the 
capture of a young gorilla by one of his corre- 
spondents in Western Africa. An extract was read 
from the “ Bermuda Gazette” relating to the capture 
of a large Riband fish ( ('ymnetrus) in the Bermudas, 
and giving a description of the animal, by Mr. J. 
Matthew Jones. Dr. Crisp read the second portion 
of his paper on the causes of death of animals dying 
in the Society’s menagerie, this part relating to the 
birds and reptiles. The form of disease most affect- 
ing the birds appeared to be tubercular consumption. 
Papers were also read by Dr. W. Baird on a new 
Entomostracan, of the genus Estheria, from Nag- 
pir, and on three new species of mollusks from the 
Pacific, by Mr. W. Harper Pease. The Secretary 
announced the recent arrival of two important addi- 
tions to the £ociety’s menagerie, in the shape of a 
fine specimen of the gigantic Salamander of Japan 
(Lieboldie marima), and a pair of the celebrated 
shoe-billed Stork (La/enicaps rex), from the White 
Nile. 





GroLocicaL Socrety or Loypox.—February 29, 
1860. L. Horner, Esq., President, in the chair. 
William Smith, Esq., C.E., Salisbury Street, Adel- 
phi, and C. A. Sanceau, Esq., F.C.S., Blackpool, 
Lancashire, were elected Fellows. The following 
communication was read :—* On the Lower Lias of 
the South of England.” By Dr. T. Wright, F.G.S. 
The author first stated that the uppermost beds of 
the Lower Lias are those containing Hippopodium 
ponderosum, and that the lowest beds are those with 
Ammonites Planorbis, overlying a series of strata 
containing Estheria, &c., which he separates from 
the Lias, under the name of the Aricula contorta 
beds. The last rest on the grey and red marls of 
the Keuper. Dr. Wright then proceeded with the 
description of the A. contorta beds, including the 
“ Bone-bed,” having first enumerated the authors 
who have written on these and the equivalent strata 
(Késsener Schichten, &c.) on the Continent. The 
sections at Garden Cliff, near Westbury-on-the- 
Severn, at Wainlode Cliff, at Aust Cliff, at Penarth, 
near Cardiff, at Uphill, near Weston-super-Mare, at 
Culverhole, near Axmouth, at Wilmcote and Binton, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, were described in detail, as 
illustrating this series ; and General Portlock’s sec- 
tion of these beds im the North of Ireland was also 
alluded to. Pecten Valontensis, Cardinm Rheti- 
cum, and Avicula contorta are the chief molluscan 
fossils of this zone. The next group of strata are 
those with Ammonites Planorbis and Am. Johnstoni. 
Some of the foregoing sections expose these beds, 
such as those at Uphill and Wilmcote; but they 
can be still better studied at Street, in Somerset- 
shire, where they have yielded so many fine Enalio- 
saurian fossils. These beds are also well exposed 
at Brockeridge and Defford, in the Vale of Glouces- 
ter, and at Binton, in Warwickshire. Jsastreea 
Murchisone oceurs in this zone, and Ostrea Liassica 
is very characteristic of some of its lower beds. 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri of several species are 
found in this series, the latter chiefly in the lower 
part. Of the two known specimens of Pl. mega- 
cephalus, one was found in these beds near Street, 
Somerset, and the other at Wilmcote, Warwick- 
shire. The Ammonites Bucklandi characterises the 
next higher group of strata, which are also known 
as the Lima beds. These are well seen at Lyme 
Regis, at the Church Cliff, and from the Broad 
Ledge to the shore, and yield several species of 








Ichthyosaurus, also Am. Conybeari, A. Rotiformis, 
A. angulatus, A. Greenoughii, and A. tortilis. The 
Am. Turneri beds are next, and can also be studied 
at Lyme Regis; they have yielded three species of 
Ichthyosaurus. Am. semicostatus and A. Bennardi 
belong to this zone. The Am. obtusus beds suc- 
ceed, between the Broad Ledge, at Lyme, and 
Cornstone Ledge, near Charmouth; they appa- 
rently have no saurian fossils. A. Brooki, A. stel- 
laris, A. planicosta, and A, Dudressieri accompany 
A. obtusus. The next zone is that of the Am. oxy- 
notus, with A. bifer and A. lacunatus. The beds 
with Am. raricostatus comprise (in ascending order) 
the Ammonite-bed, the Hippopodium-bed, the 
coral-band, and the Gryphsa-bed. ‘This zone is 
well seen near Cheltenham, at Lyme, and at Robin 
Hood Bay, in Yorkshire. Am. armatus, A. nodulo- 
sus, and A. Guibalianus belong to the A. raricosta- 
tus beds. Dr. Wright then pointed out that the 
Avicula contorta beds, like the Késsen beds, contain 
a fauna special to themselves, and might as well be 
classed with the Trias as the Lias. They 
have a wide range in the South of England, South 
Wales, the Midland Counties, and the North of Ire- 
land. After some remarks on the more important 
features of the several Ammonite-zones of the 
Lower Lias, the author concluded by remarking 
that, as Quenstedt and Oppel had observed, the 
Middle Lias could be similarly subdivided by means 
of the Ammonites peculiar to its several stages. 





Socrery or Arts.—Wednesday, March 14th, Sir 
Thomas Phillips, F.G.S., Chairman of the Council, 
in the chair. The paper read was “On the Art- 


| Treatment of Granitic Surfaces,” by Mr. John Bell, 


| Sculptor. 


The author said, that although granite 
had occasionally been worked in this country lo- 


| cally, it did not come largely into use in our national 


and large structures until within the last 160 years, 


| London Bridge being nearly the first of these public 


works in which it was the main material. The 
style of workmanship adopted in these caves had 
been in blocks, large, simple, and massive; this ap- 
peared to be the treatment proper for it. The 
Egyptians treated it in the same way, but they also 
added to the broad surfaces thus attained a variety 
of decorated and illustrative encised ornament, and 
although this had not been our practice up to the 
present day, the author was of opinion that we 
might adopt it with advantage, not by copying 
their figures and hieroglyphics, but by following 
that encised, method of sculpture which seemed to 


| him to be as proper for British granite as for Egyp- 


tian, and the illustration of this idea formed the 
main object of his paper. ‘the author touched upon 
the principal varieties of this material, and pointed 


| out the difficulties which its extreme hardness 


offered to the introduction of the elaborate decora- 
tions which were adapted to softer kinds of stone. 
Some important advantages offered by the enciséd 
method of treatment were that it could be intro- 
duced after the completion of the structure, and 
that it did not injure the profile, this latter being a 
point of considerable consequence. Mr. Bell had 
introduced it to a small extent on the pedestal of 
the Guard’s Memorial, now being erected in Water- 
loo Place. In general it was better suited for the 
introduction of emblems and floral decoration than 
for any elaborate treatment of the human figure. 


| The author glanced at the chief localities in the 





United Kingdom where granite was found, and 
described the method of working it and the tools 
adapted for the purpose. In conclusion, he pointed 
out its peculiar suitability for drinking fountains, 
to which floral decoration of the character he had 
described appeared to be specially adapted. 





Moytuiy Notices oF THE AsTroxomicat So- 
crery.—The February number contains the annual 
report of the Council, and the observations of the 
President on presenting the gold medal to Professor 
Hansen, for his lunar tables. 

Kawa.—The Presse Scientifique contains an ac- 
count by Dr. O’Rorke of the root called Kawa or 
Ava from which the South Sea Islanders prepare an 
intoxicating liquor by the well known, if not agree- 
able process of chewing it and spitting it intoa 
vessel which is filled up with water. Kawa is the 
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root of the pepper tree (Piper Methysticum). It is 
of a light spongy texture, grey outside and white 
within, with a slightly aromatic taste or smell. Its 
intoxicating action differs from that of alcohol, pro- 
ducing a more tranquil state with incoherent dreams. 
It also exerts a powerful influence in promoting cuta- 
neous exhalation, and is, therefore, of therapeutic 
value. According to M. Gobley, Kawa root con- 
tains—Water 15 parts; Cellulose, 26 ; Amidon, 
49; and a characteristic substance Methysticum, 1 ; 
an acrid resin or Kawine, 2; Extractive matter, 3 ; 
Chlorides of Potassium Magnesium, &c., 4; Total, 
100. Dr. O’Rorke asserts that the properties of the 


root are derived from the Kawine, which is a soft | 


greenish yellow resin, with a powerful aromatic 
odour and a sharp taste. From the researches of 
M. Gobley it seems that Kawine may be resolved 
into two resinous substances, one solid and quasi 
crystalline, the other fluid and uncrystallizable. 


Decay or GraniTe.—At a recent meeting of the 


Society of Arts, when Mr. Burnett read a paper on | 


the decay of building stones, Mr. Robert Hunt denied 
the accuracy of the prevailing theory that granite 
decayed through the decomposition of the felspar. 
ZEIODOLITE.—The Chemical News describes under 
this name a substance manufactured by Mr. Joseph 


Simon, by mixing 19]bs. sulphur, and 42!bs. pulverized 


stoneware or glass. The mixture is exposed toa 
gentle heat which melts the sulphur, and it is then 
stirred until it becomes thoroughly homogeneous, 
run into moulds and allowed to cool. It resists 
acids, and slabs formed of it may be joined by in- 
troducing between them some of the paste heated to 
200 degs. centigrade. 

Avumintum.—The Photographic News gives the 
following as Mr. Corbett’s new process for obtaining 


this valuable metal. Ten ounces of clay carefully | 


separated from stones, tones, &c. are dried and then 
submited to the action of sulphuric, nitric or hydro- 


chloric acid to remove the iron. The residue is | 


dried, heated to 900 degs. Fahr. and mixed with 
twice its weight of yellow prussiate of potash well 
dried and pulverized. Fifteen ounces of common 
salt are added, and the mixture heated in a crucible 
till the white colour disappears. On cooling, the 
aluminium is found at the bottom of the crucible. 


Journal of the Statistical Society—The March 
number of this publication opens with a paper 
on wages in Manchester, Salford, and Lancashire, 
1839-49-59, by Mr. David Chadwick. It appears 
that in a cotton mill of 500 workers, 19 per cent. 
are men, 50.2 women, 6.6 boys, and 24.2 girls, and 
the writer asserts that “the wages of nearly all 
classes of factory operatives appear to have increased 
from 10 to 25 per cent. during the last 20 years,” 
which he ascribes mainly to the improvements in 
machinery and increased speed of working. In 
1856 there were 2,046 cotton factories in England, 
of which 1,480 were situated in Lancashire. Before 


the passing of the Factory Act of 1847, the average | 


labour per week was 69 hours, since that Act it has 


been 60 hours, and the trade has increased in a most | 


extraordinary manner through working the ma- 
chinery at greater speed. In the silk trade, the 
writer states that wages are now 10 per cent. higher 
than they were in 1839 and 1849. In calico print- 
ing, dyeing, and bleaching, the wages of several 
classes of workmen have declined, “where the regu- 
larity and fixed nature of the work have tended to 
remove the operations from the class of skilled to 
that of unskilled labour.” In the building trade, 
Mr. Chadwick affirms that wages have increased 
since 1839, from 27s. for 60 hours, to 33s. for 554 
hours ; or, looking to the pay for a certain quantity 
of work done, from 11 to 36 per cent. He also 
shows the wages of brickmakers to have increased, 
and in mechanical trades in general an improvement 
of from 5 to 45 per cent. Agricultural wages in 
this district, he says, have varied little for 25 years, 
and labourers average 15s. per week. “ Prospective 
Ameliorations in the Public Revenue,” by Professor 
Levi, and on the “ Rapid Progress of Indian Trade,” 
by R. Valpy, Esq., with other statistical matter, fill 
up the volume. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy, by Henry 
Dunning Macleod, Esq. Part IV. “(Longmans.) 
Mr. Macleod = preducing a very comprehensive 


and valuable work, but there may be considerable 
doubt whether a Dictionary is the best form for the 
controversial matter which’ he continually intro- 
duces. The present number contains important 
articles on the “ Bullion Report,” and on “ Capital,” 
together with miscellaneous matter pertaining to 
political economy of all sorts, including numerous 
biographical notices. With refererce ‘ the much 
controverted question of the operat. 1 of the 
Bank Act of 1844, the writer con* uds that it 





does not carry out the principles established by 
the “Bullion Report.” but proceeds in opposi- 
| tion to it, and curtails accommodation when, ac- 
| cording to that document, commercial safety re- 
| quires that it should be enlarged. A favourite 
| proposition of Mr. Macleod’s is that “it is not 
| ]abour which is the cause of value, but value 
| which is the cause of labour,” a definition out of 
which a truth may be elicited, but which is vitiated 
| by placing an imaginary and metaphysical entity 
in the place of a present and palpakle cause. A 
| man may labour because he knows or believes that 
when he has produced something, he can exchange 
| his product for some other thing which he prefers 
| to it, but until his product exists it can have ro 
| value, so that it is not value but anticipation of it 
which prompts his work. Another broad statement 
| is that “every man’s income is paid out of the in- 
| come of some one else.” If a man started with a 
| piece of land, and the requisite seeds and stock for 
his consumption while his crops grew and animals 
propagated, how could it be said that his income, 
especially that part of it which he consumed, was 
paid by some one else? And if he exchanged a 
cow for £20, all that the buyer would have accom- 
plished would have been to change the force of the 
income. Mr. Maclecd objects to Mr. J. S. Nicoil’s 
| assertion that the income of the fundholder ought 
not to he added up as part of the general income of 
the country, and contends that iis property of 
coming out of the general income is shared by all 
| other incomes; but if his theory were true the 
| country would always get riches by being more in- 
| debted. England is pro tanto less rich in paying 
| 3 per cent for loans than if she paid 5 per cent. 
|or 20. “Wealth,” says Mr. Macleod, “is every- 
thing where value may be measured.” Here again 
is surely some portion of fallacy, for anything is 
wealth that can be exchanged for an object of 
desire, and it does not cease to be wealth because at 
any given moment what it will fetch is not exactly 
known. Although we do not accept many of Mr. 
Macleod’s theories we bear testimony to the value 
of his work. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal. (Piper, Stephen- 
son & Co.) The March number of this journal is 
one of the best which has appeared, containing 
several papers of interest. That on “Emigrant 
Ship Matrons,” calls attention to a very important 
subject ; and “Slave Preaching ” is an amusing and 
instructive picture of negro religion and theology in 
the United States. We are glad to find in “ Pass- 
| ing Events” that the deplorable condition of the 


| White slaves employed in the bleaching-works, and 
| their dreadful sufferings, are not forgotten. Few 
persons who have not investigated this subject 
would believe that in enlightened, benevolent 
England, women and children are employed in 
works, not under the Ten Hours Act, from four 
o'clock one morning till two the next morning, and 
that something approaching to this terrific overwork 
is the rule for six or eight months in the year. 
Much of the work is performed in rooms heated 
from 100 to 130 deg.! The result of this manufac- 
turing iniquity is ruin to the health of the unfortu- 
nate victims, and many children reported that, from 
constant standing in this soddening atmosphere the 
skin came off their feet with their stockings, teaving 
the soles “blood raw.” Mr. Crook has done quite 
right in endeavouring to extend the protection of the 
legislature to this class, and we hope his endeavours 
will meet with success. 


Britain's Metal Mines, by Robert Pike. (Effing- 
ham Wilson.) Mr. Pike gives a condensed and in- 
teresting summary of the metal mining operations 
of this country, with the names of the various mines, 





their annual produce, dividends, &e. An account is 


| also given of the Stannary courts, and various other 
| matters pertaining to the subject. 
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FINE ARTS. 


SHOULD THE STYLES OF ANCIENT ARCHI- 
TECTURE BE USED AT THE PRESENT 
TIME? 

Tuat bone of contention, the new Foreign Office, 

threatens to arouse a sleepless discussion. Would 

that new Foreign Office. new Museums and the rest 
could all be deferred till we had an architecture! 

Under the title given above, a respected artist, Mr. 

G. R. Lewis, of Croydon, the illustrator of Dib- 

din’s “Bibliographical Tour in France and Ger- 

many,” sends us a letter which embodies the views 


| neither of Gothicists nor Classicists, but of a third 


party among architects and amateurs, holding notions 
at variance with both. This party can say a reason- 
able word for themselves ; though their reasonings 
lead us into practical difficulties which they do 
not seem to foresee and are quite helpless to solve. 
We have not space for the whole of Mr. Lewis's 
letter, but will give (in his own words) the essential 
points of it. We will take the liberty of omitting a 
little of the stereotype talk about “deplorable dark- 
ness of the human mind,” until this present era of 
light. We must wholly omit also an attempt to show 
that Gothic is not “national” because—? Well! 
because it was not a stationary style, and therefore 
affords ro set “standard for imitation ;” because it 
grew out of Rcman architecture, and was ever pro- 
gressing into new forms, with no finality about it. 
What healthy architecture or language ever had? 
But we are tired of this tedious question, “was 
Gothic National?” Let us bid it a long farewell! 
Far more patiently will we listen to some of those 
other “remarks” Mr. Lewis, not unreasonably, 
“trusts will be useful :”"— 

“Much has teen stated in favour of and against 
certain styles of architecture to be adopted; and 
much appears to be still left unsaid that would 
place this important subject upon a correct founda- 
tion. The chief mistake lies in the endeavour to 
make old things suit new wants. Architects and 
builders fancy they can force the living to carry on 
their affairs in the buildings of the dead. 

The designs for a Foreign Office, which have been 
sul mitted to the public, have been fairly criticised 
for offering the worn-out coat as the most useful 
and appropriate dress for the new body, and thus 
committing the same error that the Houses of Par- 
liament have been plunged into. 

* * * ae 

“ We will enquire how the great medieval archi- 
tects proceeded. It is evident from their works that 
they commenced correctly. They did not begin by 
copying the buildings of the Romans, the Byzan- 
tines, the Saxons, or the Normans, but made them- 
selves well acquainted with the requirements of 
their employers, whether for churches, castles, or 
houses. They then took these requirements into 
their serious consideration, and like their predeces- 
sors, who were men of active observation, they pro- 
duced such buildings as the altered state of the 
times required. In this way the so-called Gothic 
architects designed in accordance with the intelli- 
gence as it increased year by year, and not accord- 
ing to the buildings of bygone ages. They well 
understood what progression meant, and they carried 
it out in their beautiful designs till the fifteenth 
century, when the mental powers for design fell 
into decay from the want of encouragement.” 

* ol a 


“Men of great ability, though not in design, soon 
followed, as Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir 
William Chambers. This want of originality of 
design in these distinguished architects leads one to 
inquire wherefore there should be this dearth of 
talent in design. The reason is obvious. We see 
by their works that they had either been taught, or 
preferred to imitate the Grecian or Italian buildings, 
that being the easiest way to renown; and, as no 
one then knew better, it passed current. But now 
we can easily see that there is a vast deal of outside 
show for little utility within, and, consequently, the 
great ability of these architects was not turned to 
proper advantage. As there is a great want of 
ability to produce original designs for buildings in 
these days, are we to conclude that students in 
architecture are still to regard the Grecian, Roman, 
and Gothic styles as perfection; that there is no 
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room left for the rising generation to enter into and 
to compete for original design ; and that the Greeks, 
&c., have shown by their works the standard of 
sound sense, true taste, and every excellence to guide 
all nations hereafter? Therefore, as excellence has 
been used up, students cannot be allowed to let their 
thoughts wander after originality, as there is none 
to be had. 

~ 


* * = 


“To obtain buildings thoroughly suited to these 
days, students should be taught to design to meet 
the wants of the times in which they live; they 
should not be shackled with the Grecian style of 
Pagan temple architecture, designed to uphold cor- 
rupt oracles. 

* * * = 


“Those who wish to be architects must break 
through these trammels, and apply themselves in 
their youth to drawing and painting from nature, 
that they may store their minds with the most useful 
of the endless varieties of the beautiful forms which 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms contain; they 
would then have inexhaustible stores of the true 
materials for effecting original design. The student 
would now begin to feel his way, and would start 
upon new ground, not having been tumed away 
from present wants by Greek heathenisms or monkish 
gloom. He would show in his ground-plan. the 
object of his labours, with the rooms arranged to 
afford convenient accommodation. Showy facades 
according to the Grecian or Gothic styles could no 
longer be made, nor the interior divided to suit the 
spaces of an incongruous exterior; there would be 
an end to this roundabout and backward way of 
thinking, which has produced so much mischief. 
No originality of thought is required to copy a 
church or a guildhall of the middle ages, and to 
patch it about to make up a deplorable jumble, and 
then call it a Foreign Office. 

“Some say that an architect need not be an artist, 
as his vocation is to build. This is not true. His 
vocation is to design, and when that is completed, 
he places it, with his plans and working drawings, 
in the hands of the builder to erect the edifice. But 
to be an architect, he should be a man of science, a 
naturalist, a mathematician, and an artist of high 
art, as the architects were in the middle ages, and 
in ancient Greece and Rome. For instance, and it 
will not be going out of the way to suppose that, 
as the Elgin marbles were the work of Phidias, the 
temple of which they were a part might have been 
the work of Phidias also. The architects of Greece 
in those days being artists in every sense of the 
word, designed every part of their buildings, and so 
made a perfect whole of every work they executed. 
But in these days different artists are called in, the 
painter to make views of the building as it might 
appear when erected, the sculptor to design and 
carve the figures and foliage, and the decorators to 


illuminate the interior. Ido not mean to say from | 


this division of labour that it would be impossible 


to find painters, sculptors, carvers, and decorators, | 


to enter into the mind of the architect, and to design 
their subjects to be in harmony with his design. 
Such may be found. But if architects were highly 
accomplished artists, a more perfect harmony might 
be expected from them than from several different 


minds being engaged in designing the various parts | 


of one and the same building. The architects of 
ancient Greece, and of this country in the middle 
ages, designed according to the common-sense view, 
to which their splendid works testify. 

* = * *~ 


“ Werequire neither Norman nor Gothic castles, nor 
even cathedrals. It is too inconsistent for Protestants 
to endure to have their churches designed in 
accordance with Roman Catholic worship of ages 
past and forgotten. We want room to accomodate 
the congreagations that they may hear the glad 
tidings of the Gospel. We do not want in our 
churches columns to occupy space, to intercept 
sight and sound. We require a building in which 
we can hear the whole of the minister’s appeal, and 
not the broken sentences which are the result of the 
cruciform ground plan, the ins and outs among the 
aisles, the columns placed about and in the sittings, 
as though they were a part of the congregation ; 
shewing the folly of erecting a building, for praying, 
hearing, and seeing in, and then encumberin it 





with numerous obstacles to destroy the object for 
which it is built.” 
* * x - 

“Unity of design should be the end in view of 
any work of art that is required. To slavishly copy 
any portions of architecture from various buildings 
and patch them together to make up an outside 
show, and then to call it a building for an especial 
purpose, is deception; but this simple fact is not 
sufficiently understood. Original thinking on 
architectural design has been decried for several 
centuries. To eradicate these prejudices, with which 
the human mind has been so long clogged, and to 
restore it to healthful vitality, will be a work of 
time. The aspiring architect must act the philoso- 
pher, and store his mind also with original materials 
derived from nature by his own handicraft— 
examining and delineating with accuracy the details 
of every object presented to his view; then with 
profound thought he must make his design to illus- 
trate the subject given, whereby alone the desired 
end wiil be consummated. Students in other pro- 
fessions are taught to take nature for their founda- 
tion, as in anatomy, surgery, medicine, botany, 
chemistry, geology, optics, &c., &c., and why should 
not the architect make himself well acquainted with 
nature—since his art so greatly depends upon her— 
to arrive at the all in all to be desired.” 

There is much that is sensible and to the point in 
all this. But, like many others, Mr. Lewis is more 
potent to destroy than to construct. His remarks on 
the absurdity of sterile copyism are cogent enough ; 
but when he would tell the hapless modern architect, 
not merely what to shun, but what he should do, 
our mentor is terribly vague. Let him “draw a 
good point from Nature!” HZumph! Let him be 
“a man of science, a naturalist, a mathematician !” 
We have our fears that won’tdo. The honest truth 
is, the Arts have met with a great fall in these 
modern centuries, and all the king’s doctors can't 








make them whole—ina hurry! We have wandered 
so far in the maze of error, and have lost compass 
| and reckoning, that the question is, how can we find 
| our bearings again ? 
Two very eminent living archeologists and writers 
on architecture, Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Pettitt, have 
| enunciated with the utmost vigour similar opinions 
on the prevailing “ Monkey Architectures,” and on 
the desirableness of striking out a new style, based on 
common sense and constructive requirements. But 
when they are so ill-advised as to illustrate theory 
by practice, what happens? Mr. Fergusson fur- 
nishes a design for a new National Gallery in an 
ugly hybrid style. Mr. Pettitt builds himself a 
house of quite eloquent, rotund hideousness, since 
which achievement we hear little of Mr. Pettitt. 
What is architecture if it be not the conversion, 
the transfiguration, of mere beaver-like building 
into art and beauty? the making it expressive, 
| suggestive, eloquent, and (in the higher fields of its 


| display) poetic? And as for style in architecture, it 
is almost precisely parallel to what language is to 
literature. Conceive some unhappy tribe of literary 
barbarians, with only a lingua franca, or dog latin 
language, to write in, and you have the parallel to 
the present position of architects. Would not the 
natural effort of your literary man in /ingua franca, 
or dog latin, be to evolve some one definite language 
out of the many roots his jargon was founded in; 
and unconscionsly to elect that one whose genius 
seemed the more prevailing? In fact, it was some 
such problem as this that our own Chaucer, with his 
mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, had 
to solve and did solve, becoming for his successors a 
“well of English undefiled.” 

No man, no set of men, can invent a style in 
architecture, or a language in literature. It takes 
ages to do that. But they may modify a style or 
language. And this is what the Romanesque and 
Byzantine architects did to Roman architecture, the 
Romans to Greek, the Greeks to Egyptian ; or, re- 
turning to more modern times, the Gothic architects 
to Romanesque, the renaissance men to classic and 
Gothic,—for, in truth, they did but play with classic 
forms in a Gothic spirit. Never before, in the 
world’s history, were architects asked to invent a 
language. It is all very well to bid them build 
sensibly, and art will follow. But art does not 
follow, as a glance at a modern village mason’s 
| straddling slate-covered shed may convince you, 
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compared with the red-tiled barn of even a hundred 
years ago, in which a Gothic tradition (as to 
portion and mode of construction) lingered. fis 
true, modern engineering works often leave a great 
impresssion on the mind. But this is due to mere 
material qualities, mere size (always impressive), 
solidity, and technical perfection. Add real archi- 
tectural expression, and what noble works they 
would be. If, indeed, architects could be denuded 
of all reminiscences of the styles which have existed, 
and were to begin de novo, first honestly construct- 
ing, then endeavouring to please eye and mind also, 
they might have a chance. But in an age such as 
the present, how is this possible? They cannot 
forget, if they would; cannot be unsophisticated, 
an attribute which is not to be attained by effort, 
or consciously. 

Well, then, though revived Gothic be at present 
dead, mechanical, spiritless, and even incorrect, as 
all mere copying must be, is there not a chance of 
the architects acquiring a language by the process ? 
We are not sanguine ; but there may be a chance. 
And when they know the language—not before— 
they may be able to modify it, and use it as if it 
were their own. At present they are in the unfor- 
tunate position of a boy writing a school exercise; 
having to think of the words first, the ideas, in fact, 
second ; still schoolboys do learn to write the bet- 
ter for a little discipline of the mind. 

As to the objection to reviving Gothic, that it is 
going back, that is a mere play upon words and trap 
for the ear. If you get out of the right road, going 
back to that may be the quickest mode of going 
forward. In English poetry, only the other day, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and others had to go back 
to Percy’s Reliques and the Elizabethans ; and Eng- 
lish poetry did not fare the worse for that step. On 
the other hand, modern Classic is, in reality, no 
competitor to Revived Gothic. It was but a revival 
itself, the vitality of which (for it had a vitality 
once) came to an end, when the pure Greek style 
came in, which was the inauguration of architec- 
tural chaos. And surely it is no style to delibe- 
rately choose anew, or return to. For as we just 
said, it too is of the past. 




















Frise Art Gossip—aA very superfluous cipher 
crept into the figures we gave last week as those of 
the parliamentary vote for the to Maro- 
chetti’s Cour de Lion. It should, of course, have 
been £1,650. It would, indeed, be heart-rending 
that a mere lump of stone, unquickened by art or 
human intelligence—such as all modern pedestals 
are—should cost more than that. 


In the House, last week, Mr. Cowper stated that 
Sir Edwin Landseer had decided on “the ai 
ment” &c., of the Lions at the foot of Nelson's 
Column, the commission for which was given him 
eighteen months ago, but could hold out no promise 
as to “when they would be finished.” Whereat 
“Jaughter ” in the honourable House, as is usual on 
receipt of such oracular intimations. 

The election of Mr. Hook as R.A. in the room of 
James Ward, the “father of the Academy,” leaves 
still one chair vacant, that of Sir Charles Ross. 
Remembering Mr. Hook’s new style, as exemplified 
at the Academy of late years, every one thinks the 
choice satisfactory. Mr. Hook leaps over the head 
of many an Associate who had achieved a reputation 
when Mr. Hook was still painting wearisome 
of melodramatic Italians in red tights. So fatal a 
thing with the Academy is it for a painter’s success 
to be stale, for him not to be the lion of the 
season. 

The seventeenth Exhibition of the French and 
Flemish Painters opens to the public on Monday 
next. 

Every few years the unfortunate Fresco decora- 
tions of the Royal Exchange arcades, or “ ambu- 
latories,” which were to have marked an era in 
English mural decoration, require renewing, though 
pa partially exposed to the external atmosphere 
and dirt. The latest “ new” frescoes, by Mr. Sang, 
which consist ay § of sig —_ of arms, were 
“ inspected ” turday week by an august 
Personage hard pressed for something to busy him- 
self about. 





Mr. Fairbairn’s appeal by public meeting to the 
Manchester folks was cordially received last week, 
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Manchester is to have a picture gallery in readiness 
for its pictures, and makes no wry faces at the pro- 

of raising the £100,000. They have only to 
look at our London National Gallery to know what 
theirs should not be, either within or without. And 
whatever may be the merits of the Brompton 
Boilers, such merits, as we all know, are not archi- 
tectural or decorative, or anywise artistic, though 
the bulbous brick eruptions were created under the 
auspices of the lawgivers of art. 

Mr. Morris Moore has been exhibiting his now 
celebrated Apollo and Mursyas in Venice, at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. There, for some ten 
days, it was to be seen side by side with the original 
drawing, which had so long hung unnoticed in the 
Academy. The temporary reunion must have been 
an interesting one to see. Among others the 
Governor of Venice came and wondered. Artists 
and amateurs expressed themselves with Italian 
fervour of delight and politeness. The Austrian 
Government, in consideration of his picture, ex- 
empted Mr. Morris Moore’s baggage from vexatious 
search by Custom House-harpies. 

A new edition has been published of Dr. Husen- 
beth’s “ Emblems of Saints, by which they are dis- 
tinguished in Works of Art,” the first edition of 
which we welcomed on its appearance ten years 


ago. A most useful manual to the student of | or from the Pimlico abomination, to the exterior 


Christian Art, its value is now enhanced by the ad- 
dition of 160 saints with their emblems, of two 
more Calendars, of the emblems of the Syhi/s, and 
a List of the Armorial Bearings of various Saints, 
as assigned during the “enthusiasm for heraldry 
prevalent in the 15th century,” a truly “curious 
feature of that transition age and of this little 
volume, One is curious, perhaps, to learn St. Ur- 
sula’s armorial bearings. Dr. Husenbeth answers 
with the utmost readiness: “ Azure, eleven arrows 
in pale, or, five, four, and two.” St. Dunstan’s? 
Answer: “ Gules, a covered cup, or.” The book is 
of double reference, rendered singularly complete 
by the system adopted. First, saiuts with their 
emblems; secondly, emblems with their saints; 
emblems drawn from the most various sources, 
pictures, prints, illuminated MSS., books, rood- 
screens, fonts, and what not. 

Before the Select Committee of Enquiry as to 
making our public institutions more accessible to 
the people who pay for them, Mr. R. W. Wornum, 
Keeper of the National Gallery, stated that the nar- 
rowness of the space afforded, compared with the 
numbers who crowded to see the pictures, made the 
institution “almost a nuisance ;” a fact one has 
only to ascend that “preposterous portico” to rea- 
lise 


Every now and then an indignant member of 
the Commons gets up in his place to ask the 
Government how they can dare to move the Natu- 
ral History collections of the British Museum from 
“the valuable Library of Reference under the same 
roof ?” especially on the recommendation of so bare 
a majority of the Trustees as nine to eight: and an 
edifying hour or so’s wrangle on the subject is pro- 
mised for some future night. The advocates for 
perpetuating the extraordinary jumble of heteroge- 
neous matters called the British Museum, little 
think that this jumble is the result of mere chance, 
of the gradual expansion of a once old-fashioned 
private museum of “Curiosities.” Eleven years 
ago Mr. Ferguson published a pamphlet full of 
clever and acute ions on the topic. One, the 
erection of a cen’ ing-room, has been carried 
out. Another, the of the Natural History 
collections, is about to be, the Smirke straight 
waisteoat proving wholly intolerable longer. We 
wish two other most reasonable notions of his were 
going to be adopted. One was the removal of the 

ulptures to a new National Gallery, on the site of 
the present and of the barracks behind, where, with 
the pictures, they would be in their natural 
and would go to form a truly significant epitome of 
the History of Art. The other was the trans- 
ference of the national records to the rooms vacated 
by the sculptures, rooms so singularly ill-devised for 
properly exhibiting sculpture. The records, too, 
would be in their natural place with the printed 
books and MSS. Science, Art, and Literature 
would each have their separate grand establish- 
ments. Perhaps we shall have it so one day. 








Who is responsible for the venerable state of 
decay of our New Houses? Of course, nobody. The 
architects blame the Commission, which cost the 
country £11,000, and recommended the wrong stone 
—Bolsover. The Commission answers, it recom- 
mended the right stone, but no proper supervision 
was exercised over the delivery of the stone from 
the quarry. At all events the original contract for 
that stone was cancelled, and as we learn from Mr. 
Scott, because it did not furnish stone in blocks of 
sufficient size. The second quarry adopted the 
Mansfield Woodhouse, which furnished a magne- 
sian limestone admirable in all respects, and which 


| has not decayed, was abandoned for the like reason. 


It is the third-quarry selected which has yielded the 
perishable stone. Who chose that quarry? Cer- 
tainly not the Commission. Is it one of Sir Charles 
Barry’s many delinquencies? Of course Mr. Cow- 
per of the Board of Works when harried, gives the 
vaguest answers. On one point he is definite: the 
£7,280 voted last session for “architecture,” what 
Mr. Wise calls “architectural cosmetics,” is not to 
be spent until it be shewn with the help of Faraday 
and Murcheson, that one of the two patented composi- 
tions now being tried on the river front will keep out 
the wet and arrest the rapid decay, as paint will 
protect wood or iron. It is a bad business. Turn 
from this huge, dreary pile, not twenty years old, 


stone-work of the Norman transepts at Winchester, 
they are fresh and fair after the lapse of seven cen- 
turies, or to the earlier parts of the abbey. Royal 
Commissions, architect’s per centage, Ransome’s 
patent, are sorry substitutes for conscience in the 
workman, vigilant performance of duty in those 
above them. 

Messrs. Christie this week have been, and for the 
next few days still will be, selling the interesting 
collection of articles of vert, the Vienna Museum, 
lately mentioned by us; articles all small in size 
but precious in value, such as were wont to be 
sought out for Viennese cabinets in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The collection is mostly of 
renaissance and post renaissance date, including few 
specimens of Gothic art. The features of special 
interest, next to the ancient silver plate, which in- 
cludes some of Gothic workmanship, are the small 
Italian sculptures in marble, the small wood-carvings 
of Italian and German design, the old German 
enamelled glass, the Majolica ware, the old Vienna 
ware, the Cologne and other German wares, and the 
ware which takes its name from glorious old Ber- 
nard Palissy. Very lovely is that oval Tazza of 
his “with the subject of Pomona in the garden of 
a chateau ;” elegant in form that quaint basket, 
rough with bossy wealth of waste fruit and foliage 
in high relief. Among the oriental China is a small 
(old) service of very unusual character, enamelled 
with flowers of free and natural design, and en- 
crusted very harmoniously in hue, and a good study 
for the modern designer. 





Tue rare and valuable collection of pictures and 
works of art of the late John Swaby have just been 
disposed of by Mr. Phillips, of New Bond Street. 
The sale lasted eight days. We quote a few of the 
principal specimens :— 

Lot 21. A pair of very elegant Vases, of Egyp- 
tian ite, with handles and mounts of chased 
or molu, of the period of Louis XVI. £39. 

55. A Glass Frame, of pale white jade, the back 
beautifully ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. From Stowe. £70. 

100. A superb Medallion, of ancient Florentine 
Mosaic, representing Apollo conducting the chariot 
of the Sun, surrounded by the signs of the Zodiac, 
with rich border of flowers. £50. 

187. A very beautiful Tortoiseshell Box, of glo- 
bular form, inlaid with the finest pique work in gold, 
with chased gold hinge and lip. £50. 

203. An upright Plaque, of Limoges Enamel, re- 
presenting the Three Kings of the East, with nu- 
merous attendants, worshipping the Infant Saviour. 
10 inches by 9. 48 guineas. 

346. An exquisite work in ivory, by Fiamingo, 
representing the Jnfant Jesus, his night foot tramp- 
ling on the serpent, and his left on a skull. 54 


guineas. ; 
393-4. An early Italian Steel Shield, damascened 








with silver in figures and scroll work. From the 
Earl of Pembroke’s Collection ; and another, of the 
finest Cinque Cento work, representing the subjeet 
of Horatius Cocles defending the Bridge. From the 
Strawberry Hill Collection. £70 10s. 

416. A superb Triptych, of Limoges Enamel, by 
Jean Penicaud. The centre represents the Taking 
Down from the Cross, the Virgin supporting the 
body of the Saviour, and near her the Magdalen 
and St. John. On the right wing is represented St. 
Sebastian, and on the left St. Catherine. A work 
of great beauty, in a perfect state of preservation. 
From the Collection of Van Huerne, of Ghent. 
Engraved in Shaw’s “Decorative Arts of the 
Middle Ages.” £250. ( Whitehead.) 

451. A superb ebony Coffer, the top and sides 
enriched with five slabs of the rare old Florentine 
raised Mosaic. £77. 

458. A pair of beautiful square Jardinieres, of 
Old Sevres, white ground, with four medallions of 
trophies. From Stowe. £50. 

Of Ancient Miniatures we give three examples :— 

517. King Charles Il. in armour. By Samuel 
Cooper. £32. 

519. Queen Elizabeth, in a rich costume, orna- 
mented with jewels. By N. Hilliard. A work of 
the greatest beauty. From the Harman Collection. 
100 guineas. 

522. Henry, Prince of Wales, in a. black dress, 
with red drapery at back, on which is inscribed, 
Anno Dom., 1595—Etatis Sue 20. By Isaac 
Oliver. 39 guineas. 

Of Ancient Furniture, the most remarkable were 
Lots 581-3, six Cardinal Wolsey Chairs, of ebony 
elaborately carved in scroll work, the backs perfo- 
rated and supported by twisted columns, the seats 
covered with embossed crimson silk. Formerly in 
Hampton Court Palace. £400. (Forman.) 

596. A pair of hanging Encoigneurs, of the rare 
old lac Japan, with or mo/u mountings. £85. 

598. A pair of handsome Garden Vases, of large 
dimensions, formed of ancient lead, the belts orna- 
mented with Bacchanalian figures. 60 guineas. 

Of the Bronzes :— 

671-2. Two superb Bronze Groups—the one re- 
presenting Boreas and Orythia, the other Pluto and 
Prosperine. On wood pedestals. 191 guineas. 

673-4. Two beautiful small Bronze Figures—La 
Soueuse d Osselets, and the Crouching Venus. 514 
guineas. 

Of the Pictures :— 

751. Portrait of Miss Mary Pelham, three-quarter 
view. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. From the collee- 
tion of J. Northcote, R.A. £40. 

780. A View on the Grand Canal, Venice, with 
St. Mark’s Place and the Ducal Palace, a number 
of gondolas and figures giving animation to the 
scene. By Antonio Canaletto. 185 guineas. 
( Pearce.) 

810. W. Vanderrelde—A Marine Scene, a Calm, 
a Man-of War at Anchoralongside a jetty, on which 
are several ; other vessels and boats are seen 
in the offing. From the Collection of the Hon. R. 
Pole Carew. £230. (Rippe). 

811. Peter de Hooghe—Interior of an Apart- 
ment, with a Cavalier seated playing the violin, and 
two ladies near him singing ; three figures are en- 
tering at the door, and on the left a black page 
bearing a dish of fruit. £57. 

840. Corregio.—Head of Cupid, richly coloured, 
and painted with great force. 62 guineas. 

922. Sir Godfrey Kneller—Portrait of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, in the uniform of a field- 
marshal. From Ford Abbey, Dorsetshire. £34. 

926. Van Der Capella—A Sea Piece ; a calm, in 
the centre a passage-boat with figures; other small 
boats with figures complete the composition. From 
the Verstotk Collection. 86 guineas. ‘ . 

928. P. Wouvermans. A Landscape, with a dis- 
tant view to the left; on the right a cottage and 
farm buildings, and sheep reposing ; in the fore- 
ground a white horse, and a cavalier seated on a 
hillock. A work of high quality. 71 guineas. — 

941. W. compere Ya Piece, with 
men-cf-war riding out a gale. guineas. 

942. Sir Joahes Reynolds. Portrait of La Fran- 
cheschini, a famous singer. 50 guineas. 

945-6. Richard Wilson. Two fine examples— 
Kew Gardens, with the pagoda in the distance; in 
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the centre the lake; in the foreground a boat and 
three 70 guineas—A Landscape, with a 
lake bounded by hills; in the foreground are two 
figures. Painted for — Roebuck, Esq., of Ingris 
Park, Kent. 91 guineas. 

947-8. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Two more speci- 
mens—Portrait of Miss Bowles, daughter of the 
historian, three-quarter length. Signed J. R., and 
dated 1753. £65.—Portrait of Louisa, second wife 
of William, Marquis of Lansdowne; three-quarter 
length profile. 130 guineas. 

949-50. Muscher. Interior of an apartment, with 
a gentleman seated at a table, and a man offering a 
wild duck for his inspection. And, the companion 
picture, a Lady giving a piece of money to a domes- 
tic, and near her a spaniel dog. From the Verstotk 
Collection. 148 guineas. 

951. Van Os. A Group of Flowers, arranged in a 
vase, with bird’s nest, &e. A splendid example. 70 


guineas. 

953. W. Muller. View of the Mole, at Rhodes. 
A small cabinet a a 53 guineas. 

955. Jan De Mabuse. An interesting historical 
portrait of Alexander L, King of Scotland, in er- 
mour. Miniature style. 52 guineas. 

The whole collection realized £8,425. 





THE DRAMA. 





Ir is much to be regretted that, owing either to the 
general laziness or the stupidity, or both combined, 
of lessees, our drama should be continually on the 
decline. Individual exceptions there are, no doubt; 
but these exceptions only serve to prove the rule. 
Our modern plays gently oscillate between dulness 
and vice—the former very apparent, the latter 
scarcely concealed. Two vigorous exceptions, but 
neither of them truly original, have distinguished 
this season—The Overland Route and Paper Wings 
—and these have been, we believe, financially very 
successful. There appears, to us, not the slightest 
doubt but that, if a lessee will take the trouble to 
look afield for a good author, that lessee will, in the 
long run, very certainly make his fortune; but in 
certain contrast to this we would place the fact— 
apparent to any one—that a dull and uniform pro- 
duction of old and bad stock pieces, or of burlesques 
full of stupidity and vulgarity, at last closes the 
theatre, and empties the pockets of the entrepreneur. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Manager, by a blindness about 
equal to his greed, manages nightly to weary and 
disgust the public, and to send all the most pro- 
mising and talented dramatists to the right-about. 
Oh, managers! managers! 
* Where would Shakspere be 
Had he to grapple but with men like ye ? 
To beg with Hamlet on a written page 
From place to place, from little stage to stage. 
His great philosophy, his potent line, 
If read, not understood by brains like thine ; 
Brave-hearted though he were, in time worn out, 
Taught his own genius and skill to doubt, 
On his poor hearth he'd sacrifice his scenes, 
And write for Moses—or the magazines!" 
Weakness without vice in a drama was very well 
illustrated, on Monday night, by a little drama at 
the Srraxp, called the Loves of Arcadia. The 
plot, if so simple a construction can be so called, 
arises thus. A certain courtier in the gay retinue 
of Louis XV. finds that he is about to be sacrificed 
in marriage to a certain ward from the Parc aux 
cerfs. Shrewdly suspecting that such a wife will 
not suit him, the courtier resolves to fly the court, and 
dresses himself as nonsensically as he can, in blue 
and pink satin, takes a crook with a bunch of flowers 
at the end of it, and turns shepherd in Arcadia— 
cest « dire, the woods of Versailles. The lady, who 
who is not an ordinary lady from the Parc, but 
quite innocent, fresh, and maidenly, also detesting 
the forced marriage, dresses herself as a shepherdess, 
and flies off to the same woods. The male and 
female bucolics meet, and there you have ready to 
hand a very pretty, piquante shepherdess, and a 
stout and not ugly shepherd, both & la Bourchier, 
Watteau, or Dresden china—Dresden china being 
the idea with which the authoress, Miss Braddon, 
started. The situation, though tricky, is fanciful, 
and, had the authoress fancy or wit, we might have 
had a sparkling bit of epigrammatic repartee, but 
the dialogue is freezingly tame, and the picture is 


| benefit was designed. 





all. The king comes to hunt, sees the shepherd and 
shepherdess, who have fallen in love with each other, 
invites them to Versailles, and, after enjoying their 
perplexities, like a beneficent monarch, marries them 
each to each. There is no underplot. As we have 
said, the dialogue is tame, but the actress is pretty, 
and the dresses charming ; the audience do not seem 
to wish for more, and are sent home yawning, but 
satisfied, to their beds. Larati sed non satiati— 
the great merit of the piece is its novelty. 

At Drury Lang, Mr. E. T. Sinith’s whole energies 
being bent upon his new speculation with Her 
Masesty’s, the new theatrical pieces, a drama and a 
farce, have been produced during the past week. The 
former rejoices in the Fitzballian title of Christmas 
Eve ; or, the Duel in the Snow. Tt is, we suspect, 
from the well-worn pen of the “ veteran Fitzball ; ” 
but the veteran has not been, for this time at least, 
happy with his goose quill. By the way, when was 
he happy? Why do managers believe in him? 
Why doth he still believe in himself ? The question is 
too deep, too perplexing for us to answer. This 
drama has been furnished by a picture. Those who 
visited the French Exhibition, some two years ago, 
must have noticed a picture which has since be- 
come popular, through one of Messrs. Gambait’s 
lithographs, called “ Un Duel apres le Bal,’ wherein 
two students, one dressed as a Perrot, and the other 
as a Red Indian, are depicted just at the fatal mo- 
ment when the Indian has just run the Perrot through 
the heart. The painting was a fine one ; the situ- 
ation awful; the trampled snow, the wintry morn- 
ing, the slowly dying man held up by his gaily 
dressed friends still in their costumes; the cool 
brutality of the successful duellist who walks away 
with his friend, the deathly pallor of the vietim, seen 
through the white and red paint on his cheek, the 
nerveless arm that lets fall the rapier, and the strug- 
gling mists of the morning in the Bois de Boulogne : 
all these were vividly given and with a wonderful 
reality ; too wonderful for the set figures of a thea- 
trical tableau; yet Mr. Fitzball has built a drama 
with this picture for its climax. The drama is not 
good, the acting mediocre. Of the farce we can only 
say that it is a “ screamer ”—we presume that our 
readers understand this bit of theatrical wording. 

We must reserve our remarks on Uncle Zachary 
at the Otymric, to which we briefly alluded in our 
last number, till next week. 

The Privcess’s Toeatre has witnessed the re- 
vival of the Corsican Brothers. Mr. Melville play- 
ing the Brothers and Mr. Augustus Harris the 
villainous Chateau Renaud. 


distinguished himself by his acting. After Easter 
the management of the Princess’s have determined 
to produce English opera, so that with the Italian 
operas and various English concerts there will be 
quite an embarass de richesses for the musical people 
to choose from. 

The Amateur Theatrical Entertainment at the 
Lyceum had this one good result. 
we hear a surplus of £400, which will be paid in 
equal shares to the two widow ladies for whom the 
Certain thoroughly dramatic 
journals have been busy in ridiculing the author- 
actors, but of course with little results. Those who 
are strictly “ professional” in any art are never very 
charitably disposed towards amateurs. 

That house, the scene of so many operatic 
triumphs, of so many “Omnibus Box” plots, and 
once the delight of the real, and sham, aristocracy, 
is to be restored by the hand of the Wizard Smith 
to its old glory, nay to more than its old glory; 
painters and decorators are busy with it; artistes of 
first, second, and third rate brilliamcy are engaged 
for it, and the now important question seems to be 
whether or not Giulini, the tenor of the day, will be 
engaged there. He to whom he is “leased” de- 
mands £1000 per month for his services. Will Mr. 
Smith bid so high? Time will show. 





MUSIC. 
Tue Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday was, 
by many degrees, an improvement upon those which 
had previously taken place, and consisted, as to 
instrumental selection, of Schumann's Symphony in 
B flat—a work, although rehearsed some years ago 





by the members of the Philharmonic Society, never 
before presented to the English public—Weber’ 

“Invitation & la Valse,” with Berlioz’s accompani- 
ments, Mendelssohn’s Overture to “ Ruy Blas,” and 
Hummel’s Rondo Brillant, in A major. The exe- 
cution of Schumann’s Symphony left very little to 
be desired, but it evidently failed to gain the ap- 
probation with which the German connoisseurs con- 
tinue to accept it. Mrs. J. W. Davison (A. God- 
dard) executed Hummel’s Rondo neatly, and much 
more expressively than we expected, of her per- 
formance, indicating that the long-deferred hope of 
meeting with feeling in her playing may yet be 
realised. In Thalberg’s Fantasia on a subject from 
the Mose, her execution was grand, but without 
that light and shade which were requisite to ensure 
a perfect performance. Mile. Parepa was the only 
vocalist, and deservedly obtained considerable ap- 
plause for her neat execution of Wallace’s Scena, 
“ Hope in Sorrow,” Mellon’s dashing Cavatina from 
Victorine, “ Bright were my visions,” and an Italian 
composition by Alary. 

On the evening of the same day Mr. Aguilar’s 
first soirée at his residence in Westbourne Square, 
drew a fashionable audience to listen to the 
following classical selection :—Beethoven’s piano- 
forte Sonata in C, from Op. 2, dedicated to 
Haydn, and the “Sonata quasi Fantasia” in E 
flat, from Op. 27; Sebastian Bach’s Preludes 
and Fugues in G major and G minor; and Weber's 
“Invitation a la Valse,” all of which were most 
ably rendered by the entrepreneur himself. Miss 
Lindo, a relative of Mr. Aguilar, sung Handel’s 
“ Lascia ch ‘io piango,” from the forgotten opera of 
“ Rinaldo,” and Mozart’s “Deh vieni,” from the 
matchless “Il Don Giovanni,” which, however, 
always requires the orchestral accompaniments to 
make it altogether successful. The able manner in 
which this young and rising singer executed these 
specimens of directly opposite styles was much 
admired. 

The Popular Concert of Monday evening was 
merely a repetition of the Italian selections of the 
previous fortnight, M. Hallé being substituted for 
Mrs. J. W. Davison. The selection was admirably 
rendered, and evidently afforded unmixed satisfac- 


| tion to a large attentive audience. 


The Loadon Quintette Union, the members of 
which consist of Mr. Willy (principal violin), Mr. 
Weslake (second violin), Mr. Webb (viola), Mr. 
Pettit (violoncello), Mr. Reynolds (contra-hasso), 


} and Mr. Maveock (clarionet), held their second 


The production has Concert at St. Martin’s Hall, on Wednesday, when 


been successful, and Mr. Harris has particularly | the instrumental selection consisted of Onslow’s 


quintett in B flat, op. 33; the finale to the quintett 
in D minor, No. 3, op. 1, of the same composer, and 


| Professor Bennet’s chamber trio, op. 26, the piano- 


forte part of which was very ably performed by Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper—the other parts being rendered 
with equal ability by Messrs. Willy and Pettit—and 


| Mozart’s quintett in A, op. 108, for clarionet, two 


It has secured | 


violins, viola, and violoncello. The manner in 


| which these gems were executed left nothing to be 





desired. Madame Sainton (late Miss Dolby) made 
her first appearance at this concert since her 
marriage, and was so enthusiastically received as to 
induce considerable agitation on her part, which, 
however, she speedily mastered, and sang Handel's 
air “Cangio d’aspetto,” from Handel's Admetus, 
and Balfe’s “The green trees whispered,” to 
perfection. Miss Banks also sang Mozart's “ Parto,” 
and H. Smart’s ballad, “ Love me; leave me not,” 
with much effect. These concerts are rapidly and 
deservedly increasing in popular favour, the cheap 
admission evidently being of advantage, both for 
securing large audiences, and improving the 
taste of the public for classical compositions. 


1. The Midnight Waltzes. By W. Chater. 

2. Why do Summer Roses Fade? (G. Barker) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Brinley 
Richards. 

3. Marie Nocturne. By Frederique D’ Alquea. 

4. Adelaide Victoria, Valse Brillante. By 
Alphonse Ledue. 

5. The Shepherd's Roundelay: A Pastoral 
Sketch. By W. Vincent Wallace. 

6. Andante, with Variations. By W. Vincent 
Wallace.—Robert. Cocks and Co., London. 
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A parcel of very pretty music in different styles, 
and possessing various degrees of merit, yet so 
generally good as to afford us the very agrveable 
opportunity of most favourable notice. 

No. 1 is a collection of waltzes, containing some 
popular airs, very old friends, such as “ Life let us 
Cherish,” and ‘‘ There is nae luck about the house,” 
arranged very simply yet pleasingly, well adapted 
for those not having much “ mechanism.” 

No. 2 isa very pretty air, as charmingly arranged 
as are most things done by Brinley Richards. 

No. 3 is a remarkably elegant composition, not 
offering any great mechanical difficulty, yet afford- 
ing scope for the display of taste and feeling. 

No. 4. This waltz is pretty and brilliant, with 
ihe tune well marked. It would please equally as 
dance music or as a light drawing-room piece. 

No. 5 is higher class music, and very descriptive. 
We doubt whether it would please as generally as 
the last, but we think it would repay those who 
would give it sufficient study to bring out the 
proper effects. 

No. 6 is dedicated to Mrs. Anderson, pianiste to 
the Queen. The air is very pretty, the variations 
flowing and graceful, and, being a piece of higher 
pretensions, is arranged for advanced performers. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Sovrn Kensisetoy Musrvm.—During the 
week ending 10th March, 1860, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 5,401; on Monday, and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 4,908. On the three Students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.) 1,227; one 
Students’ evening, Wednesday, 495. Total, 12,031. 
From the opening of the Museum, 1,318,531. 

Deatu or Baroy Wartson.—We regret to have 
to record the sudden death of this learned man. On 
Tuesday last he had scarcely finished delivering his 
charge to the Montgomeryshire Grand Jury, at 
Welshpool, when he leaned back in his chair, ap- 
parently in a fainting-fit. Several medical men, 
however, were immediately in attendance, and they 
pronounced that something more serious was the 
matter, and required his instant removal to his 
lodgings. He had scarcely reached them when he 
breathed his last. The learned baron’s con was 
attending his lordship upon circuit, and was there- 
fore with him when-he expired. The medical 
attendants pronounced that the cause of death was 
serous apoplexy. Mr. Russell Gurney, Q.C., has 
been sent down from London by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to supply the place of the deceased judge. It 
is singular that it was on the very same day, March 
13th, seven years ago, that Justice Talfourd died at 
Stafford, under circumstances of a very similar 
character. 

M. Jutimex.—The report that M. Jullien had at- 
tempted suicide appears to be without foundation ; 
but the scarcely less distressing fact that he is now 
the inmate of a lunatic asylum, and that very slen- 
der hopes are entertained of his ultimate recovery is 
unhappily quite true. It is also true that, in con- 
sequence of the failure of certain enterprises which 
led to his recent appearance before the Bankruptcy 
Court in Paris, he with his family are left entirely 
without resources. Under these painful circum- 
stances, a subscription has been set on foot by the 
friends of M. Jullien, to which, no doubt, many of 
the English public will be glad to contribute. For 
upwards of twenty years the concerts of M. Jullien 
have afforded gratification to tens of thousands of 
persons ; and it is no small credit to him that, while 
catering for the public amusement, he contrived 
also to elevate the public taste, by introducing in his 
entertainments music of the highest class. 

Deatu OF THE CounTEss GRANVILLE.—It is with 
much regret that we announce the death of the 
Countess Granville. From the recent apparent im- 
provement in her health, it was the general impres- 

sion with those about her, that she was no longer 
in immediate danger. The melancholy event oc- 
curred about twelve o’clock on Tuesday night, at 
Royal Crescent, Brighton. The late Countess had 
been for many months past in declining health, and 
owing to her great danger, the Duchess of Dalberg, 
her mother, and Sir John Acton, her son, were some 





time ago summoned to Brighton. The deceased, 
we believe, was in her forty-ninth year. She mar- 
ried in 1833, Sir Frederick Richard Edward Acton, 
by whom her ladyship had an only son, Sir J. E. L. 
Acton, M.P. for Carlow. Her ladyship’s first hus- 
band died on the 31st-Jan., 1837; and, in 1840, she 
married Earl Granville, then Viscount Leveson, and 
settled in England, where she has ever since occu- 
pied a brilliant position in London society. Her 
loss will be deeply regretted by the numerous friends 
to whom her many amiable and excellent qualities 
had endeared her. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Liver- 
pool and London Insurance Company has just been 
held at their Liverpool office. The report states 
that the Fire Premiums of the past year amounted 
to the large sum of £295,414 8s. 10d. and the 
Life to £127,415 14s. 9d., while the number of new 
policies issued was 815. The report was unani- 
mously adopted, and a dividend at the rate of 30 
per cent. was declared. 

Hotei, Cuarces.—We are in some hopes that 
the extravagant hotel charges for which this country 
has too long been celebrated, and which so greatly 
hinders what may be called home travelling, will 
soon receive a check from a very natural cause. 
New hotel companies are rising up in important 
positions, and a reference to our advertising columns 
will show that one is in progress at Folkestone. 

Tue Annual General Meeting of the North British 
Insurance Company was held within the Company's 
Offices, 64, Princes Street, Edinburgh, on Monday, 
5th March, 1860, in terms of the Constitution of the 
Company,—Sir Archibald Islay Campbell, Bart. one 
of the Extraordinary Directors, in the Chair. A 
Report by the Directors was read, in which the fol- 
lewing satisfactory results were communicated :— 
In the Fire Department.—The premiums received 
during the year 1859, amounted, deducting re-in- 
surances, to 35,332/. 10s. 5d., being 4,936/. 14s. above 
the receipts of last year. In the Life Department.— 
605 New Policies had been issued, Assuring the sum 
of 449,913/, and paying of annual premiums 
14,070/. 1s. 6d., being a considerable increase above 
any former year. The amount of claims under 
policies emerged by death, was 48,650/. In the An- 
nuity Business, 26 Bonds had been granted, for 
which was received the sum of 19,073/. 17s. 3d. 
The Accumulated Fund now amounts to 1,031,454/. 
and the Annual Revenue to 179,083/. lls. 11d. 
This being the Fiftieth Anniversary, the Directors 
submitted a vidimus of the transactions of the Com- 
pany since its establishment in 1809, from which it 
appears that the Company had paid to the represen- 
tatives of deceased assurers 1,346,465, and had 
allocated to policies as bonuses out of profits, 
the sum of 643,956/. 2s.11d. On the motion of the 
Chairman, seconded by G. Warrender, Esq., younger 
of Lochend, the Report was unanimously approved 
of, and the usual dividend of 8 per cent. on the paid- 
up capital of the Company declared, free of income 
tax, payable on Monday, the 2nd April next. The 
thanks of the Meeting were then voted to the local 
boards and agents, and also to the directors. The 
extraordinary and ordinary directors were then 
elected, and on the motion of Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville, the thanks of the Meeting were voted to the 
chairman. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Paris, 14th March. 

Tue “event” of this week is Prince Poniatowski’s 
new opera Pierre de Médicis. I had the good 
fortune not only to be present at the first represen- 
tation, but also, in spite of the great difficulties op- 
posed to the entrance of the public, to obtain the 
—— to assist at the great dress rehearsal. 

ere were at this ceremony not above a hundred 

rsons present. Four or five Ambassadors, a 

inister or two, and a small sprinkling of the com- 
poser’s own friends. As the few lucky individuals 
emerged from the boxes on going out, one met on 
the staircase half-a-dozen Rothschilds, Count Wa- 
lewski and his graceful Countess, Lord Cowley and 
his charming daughters, Madame Lehon and her 
daughter, the blonde Princess Poniatowski, the 
Princess Metternich, and just a few other “fashion- 
ables,” who were all busy exchanging their impres- 





sions of the new work in as loud a tone as if they 
had been in any ordinary private salon. The only 
difference between the grand rehearsal and the first 
representation was somewhat akin to that which 
was observable in the time of Louis XIV., when the 
“ Sunlike ” King had his ceremonious or unceremo- 
nious receptions. At the former he shook his black 
perruque with an air of Olympian Jove, and 
frowned forth in all the grandeur of “Jes grands 
cheveur,” as the wigs of State were called, whilst 
at the latter the capillary adornments were on a 
smaller scale, and the King wore only what were 
entitled “/es petits cheveur.” Well, then, at the 
rehearsal of Pierre de Médicis, everybody was 
in “undress wigs,” whereas, at the first representa- 
tion, everybody affected the wigs of high estate. 
At the rehearsal, for instance, Mme. de Metternich, 
who is nothing without her diamonds, was not in 
diamonds, but in flowers (and not very fresh ones 
either); whilst on Friday night she blazed forth 
with all the Golconda flames of the famous 
“diadem,” for a close acquaintance with which I 
believe the society of Paris would agree to give 
back Lombardy to the Austrians. The aspect of 
the Academie Imperiale on the first public night of 
Pierre de Médicis was really worth seeing. It 
had not the immensity of magnificence nor the 
peculiarly bright look of Covent Garden on a * full” 
night in June, neither could its box-rows show the 
regal beauties that London offers on such occasions 
to the spectator, but the general aspect was—what 
with jewels, flowers, and dazzling lights—suffi- 
ciently splendid. 

Now, as to the merits of Pierre de Medicis itself 
~that is another question altogether. “ C’est de 
la musique de Prince” is not quite an applicable 
speech. It is better than that; it is not even the 
production of an amateur; it is the work of a 
musician, not of the very first order, certainly, but 
of a musician. In the first act a duet between the 
tenor (Pierre), and the basso (the Grand Inquisitor), 
has a very remarkable Andante, and throughout the 
voices are treated with the care that only an 
Italian knows how to bestow upon them. In the 
third act is a trio that might, however, do honour to 
any composer in the world; and this is not only 
the opinion of the mere public—it is also the 
sincere opinion of Rossini, expressed to certain 
friends, with whom he would not in any way seek 
to disguise his real sentiments. The orchestration 
of this trio is remarkable in every way, and the 
dramatic feeling shown in it may be compared to 
many of Meyerbeer’s most successful morceauxr. The 
same praise may be extended to the fourth act, in 
which takes place the famous religious ceremony 
that so scandalized the Censors, and was held to 
render the representation of the opera impossible. 

The story is told in two words. Pierre de Médicis 
loves a young Florentine Countess, who is niece to 
the Grand Inquisitor, but instead of returning his 
passion, she has promised her hand and given her 
heart to the younger brother of Pierre, to Julien de 
Médicis. The uncle is determined that his niece sha’! 
reign as sovereign in Florence, and therefore, by 
means of the elder brother’s jealousy, induces him 
to send off his younger brother to the wars, and 
throws the unfortunate girl into a convent, telling 
her she shall either marry the Duke or take the 
veil. Before obeying his brother’s behests, Julien 
gets up a conspiracy against him; a conflict ensues 
in the streets of Pisa, and Pierre, the elder brother, 
is wounded mortally. He then determines to for- 
give Julien, and unite him to the object of his love, 
and he accordingly penetrates, in a dying state, into 
the convent where the Countess has been placed, 
and with his last breath desires the Grand Inquisitor 
to bless the union of his niece with the younger 
prince. At this, however, the grand priest can only 
turn round upon the Duke, and say he has executed 
what was their combined plans, and, pointing to 
the victim of all their intrigues, he says, “ Eile ap- 
partient au Ciel!” To the best of my knowledge 
the Countess dies also then and there, but I find no 
one who can give me perfectly authentic informa- 
tion upon the fact. At all events, she falls tho- 
roughly inanimate as the sable veil is thrown over 
her, and on this general ly the curtain drops. 


The beauty of the entire fourth act has not been 
over estimated by those who have been going about 
for the last two months chaunting its praises. It is 
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not “amusing,” as the French express it, but it is 
incontestibly a very fine creation. It consists of a 
march and a double chorus of monks and nuns, and 
a finale. 

Tf one chose to be hypercritical one might say 
that the Andante of Beethoven’s glorious Symphony 
in A was somewhat recalled by the violincello pas- 
sage in the orchestra, but this is not striking enough 
to arrest attention, and it is honourable to a Prince, 
a Senator, and a composer, from pure love of the 
Art, that he should be so familiar with Beethoven 
as to be pursued by his creations. Take it as a 
whole, Pierre de Médicis is a success, and, as times 
go, at the Grand Opera above all, by no means an 
unmerited one. The execution, as far as the first 
parts went, was extremely inferior. Mme. Lauters 
did not sing out of tune, which is something, but 
her husband (Gueymard) largely made up for this 
by not singing one note in tune. Gucymard has, 
like Roger and so many others, lost his voice all 
but entirely, from the necessity of singing against 
the Opera orchestra, and of shouting out music that 
is written beyond the compass of his voice. The 
same is the case with Bounchée, who sang the part 
of Julien de Medicis. co thatthetenor and the bary- 
tone were as agreeably false the whole evening as 
it is possible to imagine. 

One of the most beautiful things in this new 
opera is the ballet of the second act. This is a gem 
in every respect. To remarkably pretty music has 
to be added the composition of a ballet such as I 
have seldom witnessed. The subject is Diana and 
Endymion, and Cupid (who is personated by one of 
the most charming of the Opera figurantes)shootsan 
arrow at the Divine huntress, which happens to 
wound her and the God Pan at one and the same 
time. The ballet is then taken up with the happy 
loves of Diana and Endymion, and the grotesque 
jealousy of Pan. Mme. Ferraris, as the goddess of 
the silver bow, goes beyond what can be conceived 
as attainable in the way of dancing, and the diver- 
tissement, as a whole, is so exceedingly pretty, so 
perfectly superior to any I have ever seen, that I 
should recommend Mr. Gye to find means of giving 
it this season separately to his subscribers at Covent 
Garden. 

A little incident that is forming the subject of all 


last Sunday between the Emperor and M. de Fal- 
loux for the presentation of the vote by which the 
Academy named Father Lacordaire as one of its 
members. You may perhaps not recall to mind 
that M. de Falloux was one of the Ministers 
during the Presidency whom the President 
best liked, and one of those who the longest defended 
the President, saying he would not break his oath, 
but would respect the constitution. Well, on 
Sunday, when M. de Falloux, made his appearance, 
he was met by these words: “So M. de Falloux, 
the Académie has chosen to be disagreeable to me ?” 
The answer was: “Sire, the Académie does not 
meddle with politics,” (which is not true!) “the 
Académie directs its choice towards the men whose 
talent is most brilliant, and whose character is most 
worthy of esteem.” At this the Emperor turned 
away and spoke to some one else. Coming back, how- 
ever, soon, he began to speak upon the thorniest 
question of all, upon the Roman one, and the atti- 
tude of the French clergy. Here, of course, the two 
interlocutors differed, and the Emperor at last sharply 
observed: “Well, M. de Falloux, those may be 
your opinions, they are not mine.” The interview 
was, on the whole, by no means a pleasant one, and 
it ended by this remark of Louis Napoleon’s to his 
former adherent and minister: “ Disorder had united 
us, M. de Fallowx, Order has severed us anew.” This 
seene is matter of history, and therefore, as I can 
vouch for the truth of every detail, it struck me it 
might interest your readers. 

To-morrow all public interest is concentrated on 
the so long expected trial of the Bishop of Orleans, 
M. Dupanloup. M. Berryer being still very ill, it is 
not yet expected he will be able to plead, but M. 
Dufavre is full of ardour and making up his mind 
for a tremendous attack. The desire to exclude the 
public is so strong on this occasion, that not only is 
any lady forbidden from entering the court, but 
tickets are only to be delivered (among men) to 
persons belonging to the legal profession. The 








curiosity is, as you may conceive, intense, and the 
determination on the part of the authorities propor- 
tionate, to prevent anything of what may take 
place from transpiring. Yet all this is useless; not 
four-and-twenty hours will go by without every one 
in Paris (who cares to be so) being perfectly well- 
informed. of every incident of the trial. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND CITY OF 
OXFORD. 
(From ovr own CorrEsPoNDENT.] 
Oxford, March 15, 1860. 
Tue Head Master of Merchant Taylor’s School 
delivered the first of his series of Bampton Lectures, 
on Sunday, to a full congregation. The subject, 
the observance of the Sabbath, is in itself one full 
of interest in this time of disputes as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of strict observance on the 
one hand, and of Sunday excursions and opening of 
places of public amusement on the other. and was 
treated by the preacher in a manner which at once 
engaged the interest of all present. He stated in 
plain terms the different views which have at various 
times been held in the Church on the question of 
Sabbatical observance, a chief difficulty now being 
to bring about a reconciliation between the Sab- 
batarians and the Dominicals. His opening was 
striking in itself, being a description of the train of 
thought into which any intelligent visitor to a 
strange Cathedral would fall, on being unable to 
reconcile the style of architecture with the dates of 
the local traditions related to him by his guide, and 
his probable discovery that, without entirely deny- 
ing the truth of such traditions, they related to a 
building which no longer existed, but probably 
occupied the site of the one he was then visiting. 
We need not explain the analogy. No less striking 
was the concluding sentence, the theme of which is 


to be the starting-point of the next Lecture of the | 


course :—“ The last Sabbath had passed, and with 
it the necessity for its observance as of old. The 
sun had risen on the first day of the week. The 
Son of Righteousness had risen also. And the first 
day of the week was the Lord’s Day.” 

One or two new forms of Statute are occupying 
the attention of the resident Masters; one on passing 


, 1 : | | Decrees of Convocation, which seems to relate chiefly 
salon conversation here just now is the interview of | 


to certain technicalities. Another is the amended 
form of the Lodging-House Statute. The chief 
alterations seem to be, that lodging-keepers are not 
to be required to sign a declaration worded through- 
out in the first person, but to agree to certain con- 
ditions on which they are to hold a license from the 
University to let lodgings to its junior members ; 
that personal residence is not to be required of 
lodging-keepers, so long as some person approved by 


certain delegates is in charge of their house during | 


their own absence; that the door is to be locked 


and notes taken of ingress and egress after ten | 


o'clock at night, instead of nine ; and that a lodger 
is not to be supplied with ordinary or casual meals 
by his landlord, excepting with the written permis- 


sion of the Head of the lodger’s College or Hall. | 


This last requirement, which was not in the original 
Statute, appears in the amended form, and seems to 
be taken Sean certain regulations which the autho- 
rities tried to enforce, but did not pass into a 
Statute, at least as far back as 1843, a copy of 
which is now before us. The agreement there is, to 
quote the exact words, “I will not supply or receive 
into my house, except from his own College or 
Hall, a meal for any such lodger, without a written 
—— from some officer of his College or Hall.” 

e have just been informed by an old citizen of 
Oxford, that the objection which Mr. Neate made 
to the Statute a week since, was made then by most 
of the respectable lodging-letters. Some signed the 
agreement, and, as he informed us, those who were 
among the first to sign it, were also among the first 
to disregard it. Those who refused to sign it ob- 
jected especially to what our informant styled “the 
office of night-porter.” A contemporary, the Clerical 
Journal has pointed out some other inconveniences 
attending it, especially with respect to the last 
clause, with regard to supplying meals to lodgers. 
We do not anticipate for the amended form much 
more favour than its predecessors received either 
from Masters of Arts or tradesmen. 

The University Preachers for next Sunday at St. 


Mary’s are—Morning, Rev. C. P. Chretien, MA, 
Oriel; afternoon, Rev. J. M. Sumner, M.A., Baliol. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue Cuvurcn or THE Hory Seprutcure at Jerv- 
saLEM.—Letters from Jerusalem complain of the 
desecration of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
They say that the scene presented in it not unfre- 
quently resembles that of a street rather than a 
church ; people walk to and fro in it, talk and 
quarrel ; children play about, and chase each other 
from column to column; and ragged and dirty 
beggars of all nations “ group themselves in the side 
chapels or on the steps of altars, and clamorously 
demand alms.” At the entrance of the church on a 
kind of platform, covered with carpets and cushions, 
are constantly to be seen Musselmen lounging, 
smoking their pipes, and drinking coffee. It is, 
moreover, added that several large fragments of the 
dome, which has for some time past been out of 
repair, have lately fallen in, and that, in a heavy 
shower of rain, the church is pretty well inundated. 


MR. COLLIER’S SHAKESPERIAN 
FOLIO—1632. 
62, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, 
Feb. 20, 1860. 

Sm,—The above question having been re-opened 
by the publication of Mr. Hamilton’s book and 
Mr. Collier’s reply thereto, I take the earliest op- 
portunity of communicating to you a discovery 
which I have recently made, in reference to what 
I will, for shortness, call the Perkins’ Folio. In 
approaching this question, I am fully aware of 
the interests at stake: I know that something 
more than money is involved: the character and 
honor of men who hold high positions in litera- 
|; ture are in question; and, therefore, in making 
public my little discovery, I am anxious to avoiu, 
if possible, entering further into the question than 
is actually necessary for me to do, in order to 
| explain my statement. I am no partizan: I am 
| (so to speak) a totally disinterested witness, en- 
| tering the witness-box for the purpose of giving 
| my evidence in the cause, leaving it to the jury— 
| the public—to give the verdict. With this short 
| preface, I try to introduce my statement. 
| I am by profession a shorthand writer, and 
| practice as such. In the beginning of August, 
| 1859, at the time the discussion between Mr. 
| Hamilton, Mr. Collier, and others, took place in 
| your valuable journal, a small piece of paper, with 

some writing on it, was shown to a number of 
| gentlemen in the profession, and, among others, 
| myself. The following is a copy :— 
“Coriolanus. Act 5, scene 2. 
“ Menenius: Nay, but fellow, fellow— 
a,” x x <_< 
| The four crosses above represent four short- 
| hand words, which occupied the same position in 
the paper as the four marks do here—as well as I 
can remember. 
| The verbal message accompanying the paper 
was, that the shorthand words occurred in the 
| margin of “ Coriolanus” in Mr. Collier’s annetated 
| folio, then under discussion. The question to be 
| answered was, what did these four words mean, 
and in whose, or what, system were they written? 
The paper, when I saw it, had already been shown 
to several shorthand writers, none of whom were 
able to decipher the words. I, at that time, was 
also unable to decipher them, and the thing was 
so far forgotten. 

Towards the end of August I had occasion to 
visit the Reading Room of the British Museum, 
for the purpose of tracing the art of shorthand 
writing—its origin, progress, and other matters of 
interest connected with that subject. In the 
course of my reading, I found some very old sys- 
tems, as early as 1630—40—50, and so on: the 
“four words” in question then came across my 
mind, and I thought by the aid of the light I had 
discovered, I might probably give them a mean- 
ing. But, unfortunately for me, I had not a copy 
of them. Thereupon I went to the MS. Depart- 
ment of the Museum, for the purpose of inspecting 
the book and copying the shorthand; but the 
folio had been returned to its owner. I was then 
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conducted toa private room in the MS. Depart- 


| 
ment, and a gentleman, to whom I stated my ob- UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ’ 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


ject, gave me a copy of the words : that gentleman 
I subsequently learnt was Mr. Hamilton. Pos- 
sessed of them, I immediately applied myself to 
my task. I commenced with the first alphabetical 
system invented in England—that of John Willis, 
bearing date 1602. I applied myself particularly 
to the study of all systems known previous to the 
year 1632. I examined minutely all systems up 
to the year 1700; but I could not decipher the 
the words. Mr. Collier’s theory being that all 


. * “a “ effected prior to the 3lst December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make i 
the marginal notes in the Perkins’ Folio were made already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 





Tue How. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depcry-CH AIRMAN. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits _to be declared on all Policies 





pp ion. There have 


about the date of the book, I again searched, but | assured, or from 30 to 100 pcr cent. on the preuiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as 

wi ecess : bound to record m is the.case in mutual societies. 

ithout su . and I feel bo y To show how clearly what these bonuses amount to, three following cases are put forth as examples :— 
ed. 


opinion here, that the four words in question do 
not form part of any system invented before the 
year 1700 
Iwas now approaching what may be termed, 
the more modern history of shorthand. I thought 
in my own mind that ‘there must be some error 
somewhere. I again most critically examined all 
the known systems, but was unable to discover 
any single one that would give me any kind of 
reading to the four words. The first half of the 
18th century was prolific as far as shorthand was 
concerned. System after system was invented ; 
book after book was published; I therefore had a 
great mass of reading to wade through. I exa- 
mined the systems invented in the years 1700—50 ; 
but here again I failed. There was no one system 
that would assist me in deciphering the words. 
1750: and the marginal notes were supposed to 
have been written about 1632! I felt myself on 
delicate ground. I proceeded. 1760: still no mean- 
ing. But, Sir, 1 was now approaching the year 
in which a system was published to the world— 
which system greatly resembled the one I was 
anxious to decipher. In1763, John Byroi died ; 


























and in 1767 was published, from the manuscripts 
left by him, “ An Universal Engiish Shorthand.” 
Several of the letters in Dr. Byrom’s system I was 
able to discover; but others were wanting: and I 
ended my search in that direction. 

However, in the year 1774 was published an 
octavo book, called, “A New Scheme of Short- 
hand, being an Improvement of Dr. Byrom’s 
System of Universal,” &c., “By John Palmer ;” 
and his system, which greatly resembles Byrom’s, 
enabled me to give the following reading to the 
four words :—- 

“ Struggles, or instead, noise.” 


Tt is a stage direction having reference to the 
scene. Ifthe reader will turn to his Shakespeare, 
he will find that Menenius wishes to pass two 
guards; but, not believing what he tells them, 
they refuse to allow him to pass. High words 
ensue between them, and Menenius says to the 
Guard—“ Nay, but fellow, fellow—”; and here 
Coriolanus enters and inquires — “ What's the 
matter?” The stage direction would mean, that 
Menenius is to struggle with the Guards, or that 
a noise is to be made by the three actors. 

Thus, Sir, after six months’ search, I have dis- 
covered a system of shorthand which deciphers 
the four words, and gives them a plausible mean- 
ing. In how far this discovery will assist in 
elucidating the mystery which still surrounds the 
Perkins’ Folio, or in dispelling the clouds that 
hang over the matter, it is not for me to say. 
But this one fact is quite clear; that wh atever 
opinion may obtain as to the other pencillings i in 
the Folio, the four shorthand words were not 
placed there till the year 1774. 

At what subsequent period they were written, 
by whom they were written, or for what purpose 
the writer made that note in shorthand charac- 
ters, are questions on which I do not pretend to 
give an opinion. My object is simply, as a dis- 
interested witness, to tell the “Jury” what I 
have done, and how I came to do it. 

I only succeeded in my researches on the 16th 
February, 1860, a fortnight back. The matter was, 
however, of such considerable importance, that be- | 
fore I published my discovery, I was anxious to 
make myself as certain as possible on the subject. 


| time to spare. 


During that fortnight, Mr. Hamilton’s book and | 


Sum Insured. Bonuses 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
39 15s. 


Amount payable up to Dec. 1861. 
£6,987 10s 
1,397 10s. 
139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scate compatible with security for the payment 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of 
five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half being advanced by the Company without security or deposit 


of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 31st December, 1858, exclusive of the large subscribed Capital, anounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. 
all of which has been invested in Government and other approved securities. 





No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


] Oli y Stamps paid by the Office. 


Immediate application should be made tothe Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





Mr. Collier’s repiy have been published, and are 
now before the world. I therefore take the 
earliest opportunity of communicating my little 
discovery—abstaining from expressing any opinion 
whatsoever on every other part of the book, ex- 
cept that in which I am now so deeply interested. 

I should state, before concluding, that although 
six months have elapsed since I first entered into 
the question, I have not been every day at work 
on the matter. My own shorthand business has 
naturally interfered with my search ; and it has 
been only on certain days that I have had much 


For your own satisfaction, Sir, I beg to add a 
copy of the shorthand, although I do not suppose 
that you have any type which will enable you to 
gant it.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours,—M. Levy. 


DEN MAN, 
NTRODUCER of the SOU TH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public and a constantly increasing con- 
nection, saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wr ry Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 





JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of R: atilw: ay Place, London. 


peEic ‘AN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY.—EstaBLisHeD iN 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, West- 
minster. 
DIRECTORS. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Wm. Cotton, D.C.L.,F.R.S. | Wm. James Lancaster, E: rs 
John Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D..F.R.S. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

MP. M. Wyvill, Jun., E 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without participation in profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
Security, in sums of not less than £500. 

BONUS of 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 
| Ist July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will partici- 
pate in the next Division of Profits. 
| Rozert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 

















ip {| BANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.v. 
1844), 3, Pall Mall East, Lendon.—Capital Stock 
£100,000. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
mine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high 
rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn with- 
| owt notice. 
| The interest is payabie in January and July. 
| Peter Morrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


BONUS DIVISION. 


G LOBE INSURANCE, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


EsTaBLisHeD 1803. 





Capital ONE MILLION, All paid up and invested. 


The following are examples of the PROFITS accruing on 
GLOBE PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES under the 
BONUS declared as at 31st December, 1858 :— 
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| i Poli Cash. 
25 Yrs. |¢1000/£21 9 2! £72 | £2717 
35 4, 1000] 28 2 6) 6 72 32 15 
40 ., | 1000] 3215 0} 6 72 35 7 
50 ., | 1000! 4512 6! 6 72 #29 





(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in pro- 
portion.) 

The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy— 
to a Reversionary Sum at Death equal to ONE POUND 
FOUR SHILLINGS PER CENT. PER ANNUM o n the 
Sum Insured for each of the complete = ars of the Policy : 
—or, If taken as an IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT, 
is, at most ages, considerably more tha an ONE YEAR'S 
PREMIUM. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE years, and the Rates of 
Life Premiums, whether With or Without Profits, very eco- 
nomical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, AND RE- 
VERSIONARY BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 
Secretary. 
*,* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia Corps. 

For upwards of thirty wears NO EXTRA PREMIUM has 
been charged by the GLOBE for service in the MILITIA end 
in VOLUNTEER Corps in the United Kinodom. 








(\LERICAL, MEDIC: AL, pee GE SE RAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
EsTacLisnep 1824. 
DirEcTors. 
Chairman—Joseph Henry Green, Esc 
(Right Hon. J. R 
(William Bowman, } 











Deputy-Chairmen— 


Patrick Black, M.D. 
Sir B.C. ete Bart., D.C.L., 







F. Gerard w ; L 
Rev. nei Dale, M.A. Andrew A. Miev 
Thomas Davis, Esq. Rev. Joseph Mo 
Charles M. Deane, Esq. George Nor: 1: 
James Dunlap, M.D. George H. Pinckard, Esq. 
Clement Hue, M.D. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All persons who effect Policies on the Participating Seale 
before June 30th, 1860, will be entitled at the xczt Honus to 
one year's additional share of profits over later Assurers 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of 
any of the Society's Agents, or of 


Georce Curciirre, Actuary and Secretary. 














13, St. James's Square, London, 8.W 
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| omeneans OF THE CLERGY CORPORA- 
TION. 
4, St. MARTIN'S PLACE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


The Committee of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation beg 
the careful attention of their Friends and Subscribers to 
the following Statements and Correspondence with 
reference to certain charges as to the management of 
the affairs of the Corporation, which have been, as they 
submit, most unjustly made against them. 








Tne Ricut HoxyoraBie axnp Ricut Reverexp THE Lorp 
Bisuor or Lonpow having, in December last, forwarded to 
the Committee of this Corporation a letter received by his 
Lordship from a Mrs. Batchellor, of Wells, Somerset, contain- 
ing statements calculated to lead to most erroneous impressions 
as to the management and progress of this Corporation ; and 
the Committee knowing that similar mistatements were for- 
warded to the Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, in the year 1858 ; 
and having also good reason to believe that, for some years 
past, many of the Subscribers have been circularised by the 
same lady, in a manner tending greatly to injure the Charity ; 
and also believing that the public reference in the Times, of 
the 21st of January last, to the losses sustained by the Corpo- 
ration in the year 1854; and the remarks by a Correspondent 
(“ 8. G. O.”) in that paper on the general management, were 
prompted by similar misrepresentations, the Committee 
consider it necessary to put the Subscribers and the public 
in possession of the following facts. 

Upon Lord Lyttelton’s communicating to the Committee 
in 1858, the statement which had been made to him, a Special 
Sub-Committee of investigation was formed, who, after a 
most careful examination, prepared a Report and compara- 
tive Analysis of the expenditure of this Corporation, with 
that of some of the leading Charities in London, the result 
of which was stated in the following terms :— 

“ With a view, however, to ascertain whether the workin, 
expenses of this Corporation were greater than those of 
other Societies of a similar character, the Sub-Committee 
have obtained the published Reports in various years of 
several Societies; and on comparing the working expenses 
of those Societies with these of this Corporation, the Sub- 
Committee have found that so far from this Corporation being 











poration. Of the four, tree are members of the ‘ Committee.” 
the other is a ‘Trustee ;" of the ‘Specials,’ one is a Physician, 
being also on the Comunittee, the second is also on the Com- 
mittee, the third is the ‘Solicitor’ to the Corporation, who 
certainly has work found him, for in 1853 he 

2 . 2d., the next year £197 2s. 4d., in 18 
ditto, 1857: this year a modest £16 10s. 3d. 
true there is a Professional Auditor and Accountant; but, 
although his name is attached beneath those of two ‘General 
Auditors’ to the balance-sheet, I do not see any payment 
charged on his account before or since the years 1856-57 
when there is presumptive evidence that he was empk 
to ‘right’ the Corporation on the discovery of the deficiency 
‘by the late Secretary.’ 











“I am happy to say that eighty-eight ladies do reccive 
pensions. I am told, on good authority, that there are as 
many as one hundred and twenty-eight trying to obtain the 
‘aid,’ of whom, at least one has tried for the twentieth time. 
I will only add my belief that this excellent charity needs a 
far more vigilant attention to its management, less waste in 


| expenses of its funds, and a more satisfactory audit of its 


accounts. It clearly might do more good ai less cost. 


Having made this attack upon the Friend ofthe Clergy 
Corporation, 8. G. O. then concludes with strictures upon the 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In a leading article of the Times of the same date it was 
also observed :— 

“ There are those, we have no doubt, who can explain 
satisfactorily how the * postponement’ of ‘an Anniversary 
meeting ' is an expense to the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion of £130; and the celebration of an Anniversary meeting 
costs the Church Missionary Society £374; who are able to 
prove that the Solicitor to the first-nained Corporation is a 
proper and suitable member of its special * board of anditors;" 
who can account for the expenses, &c.. of the Trinitarian 
Bible Society, and who can see in the annnal £10,000, which 
the British and Foreign Bible Society spends in the one 
article of salaries, only a proof of the economy and wisdom 
of that body. But, though explanations may be plausible 
and ingenious, it is certainly awkward to have so much to 








| explain, and to have allowed unfavourable appearances to 


open to the charge now made, the comparison tells, in the | 
opinion of the Sub-Committee, greatly in favour of this | 


Corporation ; and they cannot but congratulate the Corpo- 
ration on the result, which shows that as compared with other 
Societies of much longer standing, this Corporation is con- 
ducted actually at quite as cheap, and, in some instances— 
considering the relative ages of the Societies—at a cheaper 
rate than those with which it has been compared.” 

Upon such Report of the Sub-Committee, together with 
the books, accounts, documents, and other data on which that 
Report was founded, being submitted to Lord Lyttelton, he 
was pleased to express his entire satisfaction 
proceedings of the Corporation; and stated his intention, if 
again addressed on the subject by Mrs. Batchellor, to refer 
her to such Report as a sufficient answer to her statements. 

The Committee have also the gratification to state that 
the Lord Bishop of London received a Deputation appointed 
to wait on him with reference to this matter; and after 
hearing their explanations and refutation of the statements 
contained in Mrs. Batchellor’s letter to his Lordship ; he like- 
wise was pleased to express his confidence in the manage- 
ment and progress of the Corporation, and to say that he 
would, in accordance with his previously expressed intention, 
preach the Anniversary Sermon on Sunday the 18th of 
March, at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square. 

The following are the remarks which appeared in a letter 
froin a correspondent, (“ S. G. ©."), in the Times of the 21st 
of January last. After taking certain objections to the 
balance-sheet of the Trinitarian Bible Society for 1859, he 
proceeds to say :— 

“The ‘ Friend of the Clergy Corporation’ was founded in 
1850; it gives pensions, not less than £30 or more than £40 
to the widows and o 
men of the Established Church ; it helps necessitous Clergy. 
The programme of its Patrons, Committee, Officers, &c., 
oceupies nearly four pages ; it is hardly possible to conceive 
a more imposing array, ‘the type,’ worthy of the names. 
With such a staff, and such ‘rules’ as the report affords, I 
should have expected (it is in its tenth year) this Corporation 
to be very sound in wind and limb. Alas! I look over an 
abstract from its Reports, and I soon find it has been subject 
to the same disease which weakens so many a Corporation. 
In 1855 there is the ‘mark of the beast’"—the vaccination 
scar to which so many Societies expose themselves, I con- 


rphan unmarried daughters of Clergy- | 


clude, to keep off some other evil. ‘ Deficiency by the late | 


Seeretary, £4552 lls. 71.’ In this same year the Festival 
cost—i. e. is charged—£197 lis. 6d; in 1856, Festival, 
£291 17s. 10d. 

“In the Report for this year, or rather 1859, the donations 
and subscriptions are £3383 8s. 6d. The expenses are 
£1081 7s. 2d. And this is in the teeth of the fact that the 
income is on the decrease. It is all very well to plead the 
success of * Festivals; I doubt whether they can be depended 
upon: certainly, because by this tavern presure you can now 
and then raise, with a Duke in the chair, £300, it is no reason 
why such an immoderate percentage of the receipts should 
go in management. In the year 1854, there was an extra 
item—quite a curiosity—literally a ‘fast’ instead of a feast. 
‘By postponement of meeting by reason of a public fast,’ 
£130 8s. 4d. I may, perhaps, by the way, be here excused 
for noticing an item in the Church Missionary Report for this 
year. Jncidental expenses—charges at Exetor Hall, on 
occasion of the fifty-ninth Anniversary and sundries, 
£374 7s. 8d.! Between this cost for an Anniversary, and 
t of the Friend‘of the Clergy for not having a Festival, I 
2: Lam in a fix for any possible or probable explanation. 
I should have conceived that the dinner not eaten might 
} 












have cost less. I can't conceive how the * Anniversary’ cost 
£5747 L, unless, professedly not an eating affair, a good 
7 
a 





It has four 
rs,’ three Special Auditors, whose dut i 
counts under ‘the special object’ of ,the Cor- 











y itis | 


grow to such a height." 

On the 25rd of January the Committee forwarded the fol- 
lowing reply to the editor of the Times. It has not been 
allowed to appear in that paper. Other and leading portions 
of the press have, however, inserted it. It is as follows :— 

“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“Sir—tIn reply to the remarks made by your corres- 
pondent ‘8S. G. VU." on the 21st inst. on the financial manage- 
ment of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation. the Committee 
beg to offer the following observations:—The Corporation 
was founded by Mr. Aldrich in December, 1849. Under the 
original constitution, he, as the founder, was made Secretary 
and one of the Trustees. From the implicit confidence placed 


| by the then Committee in him, he was enabled to defraud 


the Corporation to a very considerable amount. He ab- 
seconded. Immediate steps were taken to apprehend him, 
but he esceped from the country. The Right Hon. Lord St. 
Leonards and Lord Lyttelton made a searching investigation 
into the affairs of the Corporation, and, acting under the 
valuable advice of the former nobleman, the Committee 
adopted the plan of g 
has since been strictly followed. 
“A Finance Committee meet monthly, who audit and check 
every item of receipt and expenditure made during the month. 
At the end of the year, the whole of the accounts are strictly 





es 








ted by him, which | 
| 


examined by a paid Professional Auditor, who first goes | 
through every item by himself, and subsequently scrutinises | 


them together with the unpaid Auditors, who may or may 
not be members of the Corporation. The Secretary gives 
security for £1,000, the Collector for £100. Every cheque is 
signed by the Chairman of the Committee, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries, the Solicitor, and the paid Secretary. 
These are some of the means by which the Committee have 
endeavoured to secure the interests of the Corporation. 

“ A reference to the balance-sheets since 1856-7 will show 
that they have been prepared and signed by the paid Profes- 
sional Auditor. His payment has, perhaps unwisely, been 
included under the item of office expenses. The Committee 
have, in fact, since ‘the discovery of the losses in 1855, 
adopted those checks upon extravagant expenditure and 
defaication which have been advocated by several of your 
correspondents. 

“ With respect to the items alluded to by ‘S. G. 0." the 
Committee beg to state that, owing to the manner in which 
the accounts were kept by Mr. Aldrich, they are unable to 
show the actual amount received from the Festival ¢ 
in 1855 at £197 17s. 6d. The Festival in 1856, which cost 
£251 17s. 10d., produced a return of £710 2s. 6d., leaving a 
balance in favour of the Corporation of £418 4s. 8d. 

* The proportion of the expenses of management to the 
ineome received in 1859 in order to be fairly stated, requires 
that the sum of £580 18s. 9d. received from sermons, and of 
£289 7s. from the Festival, should be added to the amount 
of subscriptions and donations of £3383 8s. 6d. mentioned by 
*S. G, O. ;’ thus making an income derived from voluntary 
contributions of £4,253 14s. 3d., against an expenditure of 
£1081 7s. 2d. The working of the Corporation cost there- 
fore abont 25 per cent. of such income. This, which is foun 
by most Charitable Societies, so far as their income is 
derived from voluntary contributions, to be the actual 
expenditure necessary to secure the support of the benevolent 
public, has caused the Committee considerable anxiety. So 
far, however, from the income of the Corporation being, as 
stated by ‘S. G. O.," on the decrease, the Committee have 
the gratification to state that since the year 1857 it has been 
steadily on the increase. 

~ There is a considerable doubt in the minds of many 
persons as to the advisability of public dinners for Charities. 
Whilst, however, they are found not only to add to the in- 
come, but also to secure the services of some of the most 








eminent noblemen and statesmen in the country, the Com- | 


mittee feel that if they were to discontinue them an injury 
would be inflicted on the welfare of the Corporation. They 
haye to regard not only the income derivable from a public 





dinner, but the acknowledged benefit received by the pub- 
licity thereby secured. 

“ The expenditure of £130 8s. 4d, for the postponement of 
the Festival in 1854, referred to by *S. G. O.,” arose from the 
fact of the day for which it had been fixed, being appointed 
as a day of public humiliation, after all the expenses of 
printing and advertising, &c., had been incurred. i 
rendered fresh 
necessary. 
over again. 

* The Solicitor’s bills of 1853 and 1854 were increased by 
the absolutely necessary expenses of obtaining a charter of 
incorporation, the fees to the Home Office and Attorney- 
General alone amounting to £117 17s. 6d. The Solicitor’s 
bills for the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, amount altogether to 

only £90 5s. 6d, and are composed chiefly of charges incurred 
in consequence of the bankruptcy of Sir John Dean Paul, 
one of the original- Trustees, the appointment of new Trustees, 
and other unavoidable business. 

“The Special Fund relates only to pecuniary assistance 
rendered to poor clergymen and their families. This is the 
only portion of the accounts which has ever been audited by 
the Solicitor, The Auditors of the Special Fund have 
nothing whatever to do with the general account and expen- 
diture of the Corporation, and, consequently, the Solicitor, as 
one of such Auditors, can never audit any account whatever 
in which he has any personal interest. 

“ The Committee desire to thank ‘S. G. 0." for the acknow- 
ledgment of his belief that the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion is ‘an excellent Charity.’ They have only one desire— 
to do the most good they can at the least possible cost ; and 
they will be happy to receive any suggestions from *S. G. 0. 
whereby the expenditure of the Corporation may be di- 
minished without loss to its funds. 

“ They also take this opportunity of stating that the beoks 
of the Corporation are at all times open to the inspection of 
any member, and that the Secretary is directed to give every 
information with reference to the working and principles of 
management. 

“In conclusion, the Committee may state their great 
regret that ‘S. G. O.° did not take adequate means to obtain 
full and complete information—which he does not appear to 
have done—previously to his making the charges i 
in his letter. 

“ Signed, by order of the Committee, 


“J. C. COLQUHOUN, Chairman of the day, 
“J. EO . Hon. 


advertisements, postages, printing, &c., 
In point of fact, the whole work had to be done 





OX, M.A., 

“J.N. GORE 

“4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
“ Jan. 23, 1860." 


The Committee beg to offer to all Subscribers every facility 
for investigating the management and accounts of the 
Society. They earnestly hope that no er-parte statements 
will be permitted to injure a Corporation which now affords 
relief to ninety-two pensioners. These ladies are almost 
entirely dependent on it for their maintenance. The same 
generous support hitherto given, if continued, will not only 
secure the income of these pensioners, but enable the Society 
to add extensively to their number. 

A. J. RAM, M.A., Chairman of the Committee. 
J. BE. COX, MLA, P.S.A.,) Hon. 
J.N. GOREN, M.A, ) Secretaries. 
G. M. BOYES, Professional Auditor and Accountant. 
H. BRAMALL, Secretary. 
January 30, 1860. 











‘ W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING 
We WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUT- 
FITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; 
elothing for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military 
uniforms, and civilian dress of the maaterial and work- 
manship; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits ; 
furniture for camp, k, cabin, and colonial use, em- 
bracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ 
REGULATOR (Geyeiin’s patent), the only one in the 
world by which the flame from Argand, Fish-tail,and other, 
Burners remains invariable under all variations of pressure, 
and the cost of each light is Jess than One Farthing per hour. 
Can be fixed horizontal, close to, or distant from the Burner, 
is ornamental, simple in construction, consisting of a double 
chamber, the inner perforated, covered with a diaphragm, 
giving action to a spherical valve. Price 3s. each, one sent 
on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, W.C. 


HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD (Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages 
of Metallic Bedsteads with the comforts of a Spring Mat- 
tress, at less than half the cost. Certified by medical men 
as the best and most comfortable Bedstead ever invented ; 
invaluable for hot climates; cannot possibly harbour 
vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Kenvepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, W.C. 














TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 
JOHNSON informs the above that he is 


e open to supply them with any amount of GROUND 
WHITE LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS, at Five per Cent. 
lower than the Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are 
recominended to the Trade as possessing more body, covers 
better, and easier to work than any other, and will retain 
colour in any climate. 

All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, 
Brentford, W. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- 
tutions, and the public generally that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in 
accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has 
introduced a NEw sERtEs of his useful productions, which for 
EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and above 
all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal 
approbation and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impzess of his name as a guarantce of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each; with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. ‘ a 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


ools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





THE PAPER DUTY. 
YNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, 
W.C., being desirous of giving the Literary World the 
full benefit of the Abolition of the Excise Duty on Paper, 
invite gentlemen preparing works for the press to send to 
them for an estimate prior to engaging with a Printer. 
Specimens of Type and Paper sent free by post. 
LYNN & GOUGH, Printers, 310, Strand, W.C. 





p{F4st NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 





The object of the above: Institution is to receive and main- 
tain the Infant Children 5f Soldiers and Sailors during the 
day, and thus afford an opportunity to the Mothers to assist 
in supporting themselves. 





PATRONESS. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vick-PaTRONESSES. 
The Duchess of Roxburghe. | Lady Jones, Crammer Hall, 
The Countess of Darnley. Fakenhain. 
The Dowr. Countess of Win- | Lady Bingham, Heathfield 
chilsea and Nottingham. L Ringwood. 
Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. | Lady Sinith, Hyde Park Sqr. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 











CoMMITTEE. 
Mrs. Bradford. - re 
. Mrs. Connelly. 
we Cooke. Mrs. Parke. 
- rs. Ellis. Mrs. Newton Phillips. 
Mrs. Rasken. Mrs. Pope. 


Mrs. Allen Fielding. 
Mrs. Fincham. 

Mrs. Goldsmith. 
Mrs. C. Green. 

Mrs. Jenkins. 


Mrs. Roney. 
Mrs. Sandham. 
Mrs. Schaw. 
Mrs. M. Williams. 
Mrs. Alfred Wright. 
TREASURER. 
Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 
How. Mep. Orricer. Hoy. Secretary. 
H. Weeks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Cooke. 
Tuus Institution was opened in January last ; the Committee 
have, therefore, had abund unity of testing its use- 
fulness, and they are now thankful to be able to report to 
those friends who have already contributed to its support, 
that it has succeeded beyond their most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Since its opening, above Ercuty Inrants, of from two 
months to four years of age, have been received into the 
Nursery, which is open daily, from half-past six in the 

until seven o'clock in the evening, Saturdays and 
Sundays excepted. A Matron and three assistants are in 
charge of the infants, whilst the mothers have been brought 
under the notice of the Committee, provided with suitable 
employment, and thus put ina way of contributing to their 


@wn support. ; 

As Me % by His Roxat-Hiensess THE DuKke oF Cam- 
BRIDGE, his opening temarks at the meeting held at 
Willis’s Rooms (on behalf of the Central Association), Feb- 
Tuary 10th, 1858:— 

“The object in view is not to encourage sloth and idleness, 
not to say to the families of Soldiers, ‘ You have nothing to 
do, you need take no care of yourselves, you needn't look to 

conduct, or to the mode in which you are to gain a 
velihood ; but the object will be to encourage the honest 
and hard-working, to obtain employment for such as are in 
2 position to work for their living, and to send the children 
of the 








Association to school.” 


The improved condition and appearance of the children 
who haye been received into the Nursery is most gratifying: 
with additional means, your Committee hope to extend its 
usefulness ; they theref d it to the g sym- 
jared of all who are interested in the welfare of our brave 

and Sailors, firmly believing that they will cheer- 
fully contribute to the support of an Institution which seeks 
to benefit their Infant Children, a larger proportion of whom 
die in infancy than amongst any other class, chiefly, it is to 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—DeEane & Co. manu- 


facture and supply every description of iron and brass 
bedsteads, aud have at all times a large stock of these articles 
on hand, together with beds, mattresses, palliasses,&c. Full 
particulars of sizes and prices, with illustrations, sent by 
post (free). 


ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL 
TOOLS.—In this department will be found every im- 

plement requisite for the practical or scientific hortieulturist, 

ineluding al! modern and improved inventions. Lllustrated 

priced lists, on application, post free. 

Mechanical Tvols of every description. Also, 

Tool Cheats fitted complete with Tools of warranted 

quality, and varying in price from 6s. to £12. They are 

well adapted for the , the practical mechanic, or the 

emigrant. . 


CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, 
RANGES, &c.—Deant & Co. recommend with con- 
fidence their improved Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first 
cost, simple in construction, easy of management, capable of 
doing a large amount of work with a comparatively small 
consumption of fuel, and is manufactured in sizes suitable for 
iarge or small families. In operation daily in the stove and 
fender department ; where may also be seen the improved 
self-acting range, and the improved cottage range, each with 
oven and boiler. 





Prices oF THE RANGE :— 
4 feet wide ......£13 10 0| 5feet 3inches ..£21 0 0 
4feet3inches .. 15 0 0| 5feetGinches .. 2210 0 
4 feet 6 inches 16 10 0| 5feet 9incees .. 24 0 0 
4 feet 9 inches 18 0 0/6 feet .......... 25 0 0 
pt aaa aad 1910 0| 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been 
celebrated for more than 150 years for quality and 
cheapness. The stock is extensive and coniplete, affording 
a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
Ladies’ Scissors in choice variety. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 
FURNISHING LIST.—For the con- 
Se venience of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have 
arranged a complete Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting 
up a Family Residence, embracing all the various Depart- 
ments of their Establishment, and calculated greatly to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of their Goods. The 
list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warchouses—46, King William Street, London 
Bridge. 
Saddlery aad Harness Manufactory —2 and 3, Arthur 
Street East, London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment—1, Arthur Street East, London 
Bridge. 

Export Warehouses—Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue Lancet States, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Brown and Porson forward the address (for any 
village or town in the Three Kingdoms) of Grocers, Chemists, 
&c., who supply their Corn Flour at the usual price. Where 
any ‘similar article is substituted or forced into sale upon 
pretence of being “the same thing,” or * as good as Brown 
and Potsons,” if the name, address, and designation are 
kindly ¢ icated, such fidence will be greatly ap- 


preciated. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. 
The Pale Newfoundland, pure and tasteless, the Light 
Brown, cheaper and of good quality’ The demand for 
these Oils, most highly recommended for their medicinal 
properties has so greatly increased, that Mr. Keating, being 
desirous to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 
imports direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Brown 
from the Norwegian Islands. The Pale may be had in Half- 
pints, Is. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d. The Light 
Brown, in Pints, ls. 8d.; Quarts, 3s. At 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


yY EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 

to Puimonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all 
times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the 
wet and Wintry Season, with a supply of KEATING'S 
COUGH LOZENGES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}4., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas KeEatiNe, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. Retail by “all 

















be feared, from the want of proper care and nourishment. 


Druggists, &c. 





Post Free for Two Stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of 
an Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, 
being the recorded experience of 30 years’ special practice in 
Great Britain, France, and America—with evidence of the 
actual effects of the latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated 
NEW LOCAL REMEDIES, with the adjuncts of Consti- 
tutional Treatment not yet generally known, even by the 
medical faculty of the British Empire, but which have been 
recently introduced into England. Sent free on receipt of 
two stamps to defray postage, &c., by W. HILL, Esq., M.A., 
No. 27, Alfred-place, Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Daily 
consultations from Eleven till Two, and Six to Eight, Even- 
ing. 


HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE 
MIXER is superior to Spoons or other articles of 
Metal that corrode, &c. No invalid should be without them. 
Town and country chemists, medicine vendors, and others 
requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 








PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 
MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE 
WHOLESOME, and FAR SUPERIOR to the finest 
FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, ‘and 


MPI. i cincsadbinssincenscnstetindoecicsesn 15s. per gallon. 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a much- 
admired and delicious spirit ........... podtere 18s. es 


DONALD DUNCA 
D.D. WHISK 
lity and age 20a. Pe 

Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or 
sample forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
WIDOWS AND OTHERS, having Residuary Ac- 
counts to pass, or Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty 
made, may save much time and expense on application to 
Messrs. BRADBERRY and Co., Licensed Valuers for Ad- 
ministration, &c., 3, Dean's Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 










| ATENT £6. 6s|5 WHEATSTONE’S 

5 OCTAVE HARMONIUM has Double Pedals, with 
soft, agreeable quality of Tone. Manufactured by the 
Patentees, WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit Street, 
Regent Street. 





Post free for Two Stamps. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty's Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customers to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLENFIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 





RAPID CURE OF COUGH AND DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING BY 


I R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Th. Hargreaves Esq., Park Hill. “ Sir—My 
wife having been troubled with a cough and. shortness of 
breathing, and being recommended to try a box of your 
Wafers, did so, and soon found relief from them. Two 
boxes at 2s, 9d. each, and one Ils. box, completely restored 
her.—To Mr. Evans, Chemist, Barrowford—J. HAR- 
GREAVES, Barrowford.” 

Dr. Locock’s Putmoxic WarFers give instant relief, and 
a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs. 

To Singers and Pcsiic Speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a most 
pleasant taste. Price 1s. ljd., 2s. $d, and lls. per box. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—ULCERS, WOUNDS, SPRAINS.—Bad legs, old 
wounds, and sprains, whether recent or chronic, yield with 
surprising celerity to the cooling, healing, and curative pro- 
perties of this invaluable Ointment. It may be relied upon 
in all such cases as have baffled the skill of our best hospital 
surgeons; no matter the length of time the malady has en- 
dured, this Ointment, assisted by a course of Holloway’s 
Pills, will quietly, but certainly, reach the core of the com- 
plaint, and thoroaghly eradicate it, without additional im- 
pediments to busi or pleasure. These remedies will 
overcome the worst forms of disease and the foulest state of 
the blood. They can never fail. 


AU-DE-VIE.—THIS PURE PALE 
BRANDY, though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, 
upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In 
French bottles, 34s. per doz.; or securely packed in a case 
for the country, 35s—-HENRY BRETT, & Co., Old Fur- 
nival’s Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at their 
Distillery. 


CAaer.-= PURE PALE SHERRY, of 
the Amontillado character, 34s. per dozen, cash. We 
receive a regular and direct shipment of this fine Wine. 
HENRY BRETT & Co., Importers, 
Old Furnival'’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 
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